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NOT SYMPATHY . . 

‘ C J .¢ ~ 
» . BUT JUSTICE. 
HI phrase that we have adopted as a title for this article 
occurs in the speech made by Mr. Balfour in criticising 
the Ludget. It puts in a nutshell the feelings of the 
majority of those who are deriving their livelihood 
from the soil. lhe situation is peculiar. After 
a prolonged depression, agriculture had at last begun to 
show signs of raising its head above water avain. The 
hiv price of wheat and a sympathetic increase in the value 


of other farm produc e had begun to bring prolits once more 
to the farmer, but the industry of agriculture was still in 
much need of nursing. Those who pursue it have to face a 
competition greater than that which assails the votaries of 
any other calling in the United Kingdom. Supplies of food 
pour into England from every part of the world, and are 
distributed among the consumers at a che iper rate ot transport 
than that charged for british produce of the same kind. The 
State in this battle has given no help whatever to the 
owner and cultivator. It spends less upon agricultural 
education and experiment than any other country in Europe, 
and its departments have never taken the pains to organise 
the preparation and = marketing of goods as Denmark 
and other agricultural countries have done for a_ long 
time. Yet landowners are taxed in England as heavily as 
though they composed the richest class in the State. 
\We all know that this is not the case. There was a 
time, previous to the great industrial development of the 
Mid-Vietorian epoch, when land was in the ascendant over 
industrialism; but the year 1845 marked an end of that state, 
ind since then the great bulk of the wealth of Engiand has 
yone to those who are engaged in commerce, while during 
a quarter of a century land has been more of a burden than 
a source of wealth to the individual owning it. Yet it receives 
drasuc treatment in Mr. Lloyd- George's Budget. It has 
been pointed out that the payment of Death Duties comes 
extremely hard upon a landowner, especially when, as is often 
the case, he inherits the landed estate without mach actual 
money in hand. ‘The land is valued at so much, and the Death 
Vuties imposed on it. But lx 


w 1s he to raise the funds ex ept 
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by borrowing? And if he were ever so willing to sell, he is not 
in the position of the proprietor of stocks and shares who has 
merely to telephone to his broker in order to dispose of his 
property. 

Those who wish to understand the operation of. the Death 
Duties cannot do better than read a letter which Mr. EE. G. 
Vretyman sent to The Times on Monday. He took as his example 
an estate of moderate-size from which the gross return, after 
deducting rates, tithes, ete., is £4,700. Incidentally he made the 
remark that “the owner is fortunate if he obtains anything over 
a thousand pounds a year for his privy purse” trom = such 
«a property. Lord Carrington made a cheap sneer at this 
on the following day. He remarked that if Mr. Prety man could 
not obtain a clear profit of more than £1,000 from an estate, 
uter deductions were made for rates, tithe and = so on, 

e should at once change his agent. The Minister for 
\vriculture is hunself a landowner, but the ingenious device 
by which he hands over his Lincolnshire land to a 
committee, who sublet it to small-holders, allows bim to 
escape from the expenses of attending to the roxds, bridges 
and buildings on the estate. ‘The present writer is familiar with 
the accounts of some of the best-managed estates in England, and, 
despite what Lord Carrington says, does not hesitate to endorse 
the opinion of Mr. Pretyman. Take for example, the provision of 
sanitary dairies and buildings, such as are demanded by the 
present outcry for cleanliness in milk. The tenants cannot make 
these improvements, and on miny an estate at the present 
moment the whole of the income is devoted to this purpose. 
Some return may come back in future years, but there is no 
certainty of its doing so, and a very large number of landowners 
make such improvements without any definite hope of securing 
a return. However, this is not really essential to the argu- 
ments set forth by Mr. Pretyman. Ihe owner of an estate 
which has a gross rental of £4,700 is, in the first place, 
assessed for income-tax, the deductions from the total amount 
consisting of one-eighth for land and o:e-sixth for buildings, or, 
say, a seventh of £4,700. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to allow a further deduction of a twentieth, say 
{yoo altogether, so that the assessment will be £3,800 
and the income-tax at one-half will be £230. That is a 
very substantial contribution to the Revenue on the part 
of a landowner; but the Succession Duty is much more 
formidable. It is payable at present on the capital value, which 
Mr. Pretyman assumes to be twenty-five years’ purchase, that 
s, £95,000. Independent of this, there would be an assessment 
on the capital value of the manor house and its contents, which 
we may take to be £5,000, so that the value subject to Estate 
Duty would have to be put at £100,0 0. The rate of Estate 
Duty in this case is 9 per cent., and the Settlement Duty is to be 
2 per cent.,so that the sum payable under these two imposts will 
be £11,000. The gradation of the Succession Duty works out in 
this way: if the succession be direct, at 1 per cent., which will 
amount to £8go; if the property passes to a brother, the duty 
at 5 per cent. will be £4,450; if to any other relation or a 
stranger in blood, at 10 per cent. it will be £8,goo. 

Now where is the landlord to find this fund? Mr. Lloyd- 
George, though he does not seem to have any very intimate 
acquaintance with the land question, still admits that a consider- 
able proportion of the gross receipts “ are put back into the land 
in the shape of fructifying improvements and in maintaining 
and keeping in good repair structures which are essential 
to the proper conduct of the agricultural business upon 
which the rents depend.” This is the only source from 
which the landowner, as landowner, can obtain the money 
wherewith to meet the demands of the tax-collector. It means, 
therefore, that he will have to starve the estate in order to 
pay the Deh Duties. He must cease to erect dairies, to 
make drains or carry out any of the innumerable improve- 
ments which go on from year to year. If, as occasionally 
happens, the deaths were to follow one another rapidly, the 
estate would be reduced to a very abject condition indeed. Yet 
so far we have only treated on a section of the Budget which 
concerns land. It would take a longer space than we can spare 
to show the effect of the taxes on unearned increments, rever- 
sions of leases and ungotten minerals. All these must be 
added together before we can arrive at the true handicap 
imposed on the landowner. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


‘\ UR frontispiece this week is a reproduction of the picture 
( in this year’s Academy by Mr. J. J. Shannon, A.R.A., 


of ‘Frances, Dinah and Kathleen, daughters of Francis 
Tennant, Esq.” 


It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograd'’ 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be vranted 
except waen direct application ts made from the ofices of the parer, 
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N our leading article to-day an attempt is made to show 
the disastrous effect upon land which the Budget proposals 
are likely to produce. They will not only cripple the 
owner but rob estates of their selling value. Even 
more to be lamented is the indifference shown by 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the most vital interests 
in the country. The needs of the Navy predominate over 
those of any other at the present time, and there is no 
Englishman worthy of the name who would not have responded 
venerously to a call that he should make a sacrifice for them. 
if Canning were alive, he would find in this production of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer exactly the same material against 
which his witty satire was directed in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. We have abundance of that cheap 
generosity which consists in giving away the money of other 
people; the country 1s not asked to make a sacrifice for that first 


of all duties elt-delence. 


Whatever opinion one may hold about the Budget in general, 
the figures in reference to the new licence duties upon the 
leading London hotels are certainly astonishing. We under- 
stand that at the present time the proprietors of these 
hotels pay licence duty amounting to some £600 per annum. 
Under Mr. Lloyd-George’s proposals, assuming that the duties 
are to be charged on the rateable values and not upon the 
gross values of the hotels, the duties will amount to the 
enormous sum of £62,000. It certainly looks as though 
the Treasury authorities had not realised the effect of the 
proposed taxation when formulating their plans. We_ believe 
that in the case of the Waldorf Hotel, which was granted 
a new licence quite recently, the monopoly value was fixed 
at £1,000 per annum, whereas under Mr. Llovd-George's 
scheme the proprietor will have to pay no less tnan £4,500 
per annum. 

In Canada as well as in England, the announcement that 
Lord Grey is to continue Governor-General for another year has 
been cordially welcomed. Lord Grey’s characteristics were sure 
to be appreciated in the Dominion. He is a typical Northum. 
brian, with something of the bluffness of an old-fashioned squire 
in his manner, hearty and kind and patriotic—solid virtues that 
have endeared him to those with whom he has come in contact, 
whether in South Africa, in his native county or in the Dominion 
of Canada. It would be difficult to lay hands on anyone who is 
precisely qualified to take his place, and, therefore, his con- 
tinuance in office is satisfactory from every point of view. It 
should not go unmentioned that he has been efficiently seconded 
by Lady Grey, whose popularity everywhere is at least equal 
to nIs OW 
It appears that a compromise lias been entered into between 
butchers and tirmers over the meat warranty question in 
London. We are sorry that this should have been done before 


in arrangement was come to in the provinces also. Already 
there are announcements of butchers coming up to Islington 
Cattle Market to buy cattle instead of going to their own dealers. 
The way out has been found by a Market Insurance Company, 
Which, for the payment of a shilling tor every bullock and heiter 
brought to slaughter within ten days, agrees to indemnify 
the purchaser against loss. The butchers profess that this is all 
that they wanted from the beginning, and so far the plan appears 
to have worked very well at the first Islington Cattle Market; 
but every effort should be made to get it or a similar arrangement 
adopted elsewhere, otherwise the sellers of fat cattle will suffer. 
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Cows are understood not to be admitted into the arrangement. 
Those that have given milk are so frequently tainted with tuber- 
culosis that the insurance people would not guarantee them 
unless at an extra high payment. 


\ very wise and sensible decision has been taken bv Lord 
M rey, It is to establish an office for the express purpose of 
looking after Indian students when they are in this country. 
lSverybody knows that the majority of them come here not only 
Strangers but friendless, and frequently they arrive without 
having had any good advice, either as to the lodging of them 
selves or the choice of the educational establishment to which 
they should get attached. Lord Morley’s scheme 1s to start thi 
office with an advisory committee which will keep a list of 
suitable lodgings and boarding-houses, which they may con- 
sult. Assistance will be given on the social side also, so that 
the feeling of friendlessness in this ¢ uuntry may be removed. 
The committee already nominated will have Lord Ampthill a 
ciairman, and looks a verv workmanlike body. Mr. T. W. 
\rneld is to be at the head of the office and secretary to the 
cominitltee, . 


Some anomalies of the Old Age Pensions Act are described 
in a report by the Local Pensions Committee of the Londo 
County Council. They make several representations that ought 
to be of use to Mr. Lloy-George when he comes to the work of 


revising the Act. One is to define the amount of capital the 
possession of which does not interfere with the granting of the 
pension. They cite a case in which they had to grant a 


pension of five shillings each to an old couple, one of whom 
owned £98o in the bank on deposit at 1 per cent. and furniture 
to the value of £80. Obviously this is an injustice. The people 
benefited are those who wiil inherit the property of the old 
people when they die. Two annuities could be purchased on 
which the old people could end their days in comfort ; and if that is 
the case, there 1s obviously no need to grant pensions to them. 
Other amendments are suggested, but most of them = are 
unfortunately in the direction of enlarging the scope of the 
Act by doing away with certain Poor Relief and othe: 
disqualifications. 





AN ARRAIGNMENT. 
Roast not to me of your modesty 
Big White Lily, for. list you, 
I was hid by the Copy r Peech 
When the sun came out and kissed vou. 
I saw him linger for long at your side, 
Denials are useless, for, hark you, 
You asked for his kisses with your tongue of gold 
O! ’tis naught to your credit, so mark you. 
What a jest to speak of your pure cold face! 
*Twere better in blushes to lave you. 
You are not cold, vou are white with the heat 


Of the passionate kisses he gave you. 
Annick May 


Colonel R. F. Meysey- Thompson has brought a severe accusa 
tion against that beautiful visitor to the inlands in spring, the black 
headed gull. He says this bird is generally considered one of the 
best friends the farmer has, and may be seen in spring following 
the plough in company with the rooks. The accusation brought 
against it is that it devours the young trout after a loch or tarn 


has been carefully stocked. We are afraid it would not b 
possible to exonerate the gull from these charges. During a 
dry summer the writer has often watched them ina hilly country 


fishing with the cleverness of a human angler. They tly up the 
stream so as to approach the trout from behind, and every now 
and then may be seen dropping to strike one. Then when they 
have rea hed a certain p ynt they wheel round, and, making a 
wide circuit, come back almost to the point of starting and 
resum* their up-stream fishing. Experience has told them that 
if they ly down the stream the trout wiil see them at once and 


disappear between the stones or into other hiding-pla 


So much may be readily granted, but it is only during very 
dry weather that we have witnessed this pi ‘dure on the part 
of the black-headed gull. It builds its nest inland obviously 
because of its fondness for grubs and worms, which are 
plentifully unearthed during the perations of hu bandry 
that go on during spring-time. They appear at one pond 
we know of with the utmost regularity on March 25th, 
and they disappear from it what time the corn rake is heard 
loudest “among the ripening hay. Lixe al other winged 
creatures they have their times of famine, and are then obliged 
to forage round for a liviny where they can get it. That the 
streams attract them then it 1s impossible to deny, and 
unfortunately the waters just at peilod ike this have irunk to 
thei lowest, and the fish are collected in small pools wherein 
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they are easily caught. Still, the black-headed gull does so 
much service to husbandry, and is itself so beautiful and 
welcome a visitor from the seashore, that it would be a 


thous’nd pities if a prejudice were engendered against it. 


Phe Budget proposals gave a fillip to the proceedings of the 
British Road Conference, which had been going on for some 
lays. On the whole, it will be seen that motorists take a very 
reasonable view of the pr ceedings of Mr. Lioyd George. They 
ire for the most part willing to pay the proposed tax, provided 
that something 1s done for the roads. There is less unanimity 
ibout petrol, the cost of which has already been increased, but, as 
Lord Montagu of Deaulieu says, the effect of the taxation ot 
petrol will probably be to make people use petroleum instead. 
He grimly adds that this would mean less cost to the 
owners, but more smell to the pubiic. The whole question of 
our highways needs tackling in a large and authoritative manner. 
Itis absurd that small communities have to maintain lenyths ot 
them. What 


) s needed 
seems to be foreshadowed in the Budget speech, namely, a 


road that are of no particular use t 


central authority and a system of Imperial taxation, So that the 
responsibility of keeping up the roads should no longer rest with 
the local authorities. It was very different in tne days when 
nearly all the traffic was local in character. Now the majority 
of it comes trom a distance. 

\ Postmaster-General can never be without worries, and 
one with which Mr. Svdnev Buxton ts afflicted is the tendency 


of people to use halfpenny stamps instead of penny ones. A 
halfpenny stamp possesses several advantages that commend it 
to the consumer. lar more letters and communications of one 


kind and another are sent under open cover than was formerly 
the case. It is the stamp for newspapers, and whoever has a 
stock of halfpenny stamps in his possession can employ them 
for many purposes for which the penny stamp is intended. But 
Mr. Buxton’s point of view is that this is unprotitable, since it 
costs as much to make a halfpenny stamp as a penny one. Thus 
the infinitesimal margin of gain disappears, and the Post Office. 
which used to reckon on making a little money out of stamps, is 
now in the way of losing it through the too great popularity of 
the halfpenny variety. 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones has directed attention to a danget 
incidental to the possible sale of Holbein's celebrated picture ** The 
Duchess of Milan,” namely, that of its going to \merica. He says, 
with perfect truth, that the sale involves this possibility, and he 
goes on to pormnt out that were suc ha transference to take plac e the 
days of the picture are practically numbered. The reason given 
is that “no parting upon panel can survive many years in 
the overheated atmosphere of American rooms or galleries.” 
Connoisseurs are aware that the wood inevitably cracks, and Siu 
Philip thinks that a great responsibility attaches to those 
concerned in sending a panel picture of first-rate importance to 
\merica. His remedy les in a subscription for the purpose of 
retaining it at home. It is understood that the price at which it 
has been bought, namely, £60,000, would not be increased if the 
country wished to keep it. It is, however, enormous, and one 
hesitates to advocate the expendi‘ure of such a sum even upon 
this beautiful Holbein. 


So much acrimonious criticism had been levelled during 
the past year against the methods obtaining at Burlington 
House that it was a matter of considerable interest to see how 
lar the Hanging Committee had profited by it. That the critics 
have not thundered in vain, the reduced number of canvases 
and the smaller proportion of worthless “ subject” pictures 
shown would certainly seem to indicate. Moreover, a distinct 
attempt is noticeab'e this year, for the first time, to hang the 
best work in the best positions. Steps have certainly been made 
in the right direction, and there is reason for hoping that the 
reforms so much needed may now gradually be effected. It is 
rash to speak, however, while the full list of the pictures 
purchased under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest has yet to 
be published. 

Others than “fellows im toolscap uniform turned up with 
ink’ will read with pleasure the lecture that Dr. Van-der-Poorten 
Schwartz, a contributor to our columns under the name of Maarten 
Maartens, delivered at the Authors’ Club the other night. It 
would be out of place here to discuss details industriously 
gathered together by a learned and acute mind; but it is always 
of interest to feel more and more how the literature of other 
countries is interlaced with our own. It would be absurd, as the 
lecturer said, to accuse our great writers of plagiarism; but the 
reading of foreign literature coloured their own conceptions. We 
find in the first of our great poets, Chaucer, proofs and to spare 
of his familiarity with Boccaccio and other Italian writers. 
Dr. Van-der-Poorten Schwartz gives conclusive evidence that 
“ Paradise Lost’ was to some extent coloured by what Milton 
had read of Grotiusand Vondel. Vondel, in his “ Lucifer,” places 
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in Paradise those wild animals enumerated by Isaiah, and added 
two which were not in that list, namely, the tiger and the elephant. 
So does Milton, who also found material for his study of Satan 
in the * Adamus Exul” of Groiius. All this only goes to prove 
that the literature of the world is a noble edifice, the parts of 
which all rest on the same foundatior. 

Some time ago a number of Scotch farmers—each of 
whom was successiul in his calling—were sent out as a com- 
mission to make a report on farming in Canada. This has now 
been published, and proves to be such a document as might 
be expected from sober-minded but keen Scotchmen. Thev 
take on the whole a favourable view of Canadian prospects, 
but they are far from painting the scene couleur de rose. 
They tell the agricultural labourer plainly that it he has no 
ambition and no ability to be anything else, he will not 
be better off in Canada than in Scotland; but if he wishes 
to reach the position of an occupying owner, ‘‘ Canada 
is emphatically the place for him.” They do not recommend 
the small capitalist in this country to buy land at once in 
Canada; it is much better for him to go over and work on the 
lani as a hired hand unul he knows something about the soil 
and the climate. ‘They also point out that the Canadians are 
very proud of their country and, accordingly, a little apt to 
indulge in “* honest exaggerations.” Wherefore it is not advisable 
to put too much trust in the various touts and land agents who 
are always ready to take the emigrant by the hand. Those who 
are meditating settlement in Canada in any capacity will do well 
not only to obtain this report, but to read, mark and inwardly 
digest it before taking the decisive step. 


THE EPITAPH. 


“Will vou forgive me? Yes, I will forgive you; 
There is nought left me now, but to forgive 

“T did wot mean it.” No: you did not mean it; 
There was no hurt in words so fugitive. 

Swiftly they came, an‘ swiftlier should vanish, 
As the first snowflakes gather and dispart: 

They speak not well who say that hearts are broken: 
There is no meaning in a broken heart. 


“Will vou forgive me: echoes and re-echoes: 
My foolish answer I reiterate. 
‘I did not mean it,” echoes and re-echoes: 


I cannot weep, nor laugh, nor even bate. 


There seems to have been a sudden revival on the part of 
the modern medical faculty of interest in the old-time belief in 
the efficacy of bee-stings as a cure for rheumatism. Much of 
medical science Is mysterious, as it is, no doubt, right that it 
should be to the lay mind; but what ‘the man in the street” does 
not plainly understand is why, if the cure depends, as he is told 
it does, on the formic acid of the bees, the acid should not be 
injected by less primitive and better-controlled means. Of 
course, it may not be the same thing, thus administered, but if so, 
he would like to be told why not. There is not the slightest 
doubt that bee-stings affect different people in very different 
degrees, and also that the atmosphere, or some subtle association, 
that some people carry about with them is very distasteful to 
bees, so that they will rea .ily sting one man and not another. It 
is said that the gardener will generally be unmolested, while the 
groom, with the scent of the stabies about him, will be fiercely 
attacked. It may be merely that the insects re-ent the odour of 
ammonia; but even if the reasons are more “ personal” they 
hardly suggest the explanation of the superior efficacy of formic 
acid conveyed by a bee-sting rather than by other means. 

While we are on this subject it may be of some value to 
those who are beginning to keep bees to remind them that it is 
possible to inoculate against the poison of the sting. One of 
our scientific men, Pro essor Farmer, told the writer of this note 
that he did this by first having himseif stung lightly through a 
comparatively thick piece of blotting-paper, then less lightly 
through thinner paper, till he got down to the finest tissue, after 
which he was immune from the ill-effects usually produced by 
the sting of the honey-bee. This is a useful thing for the 
apiarian to know. 

According to that proverbial wisdom of the country-side, 
which it does not by any means do to treat as if it were altogether 
foolishness, “ when the oak’s before the ash, then there’s going 
to be a splash; when the ash precedes the oak, then there’s 
going to be a soak.” We have seldom seen a year in which the 
oak, in its new spring growth, has been more definitely in advance 
of the ash than has been the case this year. Many oaks were 
quite green while the ash leaf-buds were still of their own 
peculiar dead black. Therefore, if the proverb be at all a true 
indicator, we may fairly expect little more in the coming weeks 
than a mere splash of rain, and need not fear a soaking. It is 
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likely that the observation of many years has shown a general 
rule that aiter a cold early spring, such as retards the devel »p- 
ment of the delicate ash more than that of the hardier oak, the 
ensuing month or two are marked by less rainy weather than 
when a warmer spring encourages the ash to unfold its buds 
more quickly. 

The writer of a recent leading article in one of the diily 
papers on the very serious matter of fires on commons and forests 
has, no doubt, said the right word in suggesting that the wisest 
preventive measure is for the lord of the manor or conservators 
to cut such rides as may serve to stop the wide spread of a fire 
however kindled. At the same time, he does not appear to have 
appreciated the malice of the perpetrators of many of these fires, 
or the ingenuity of the means employed to start them. Thes> 
are far more elaborate, in the hands of the determined incendiary, 
than the box of matches and dried gorse of which he writes. 
\n evil ingenuity is exercised in the invention of contrivances, 
which we would rather not describe, as to do so would only be 
to put a weapon into the hand of the enemy. Comparatively 
few fires, we like to think, are deliberately caused, but several 
undisputed instances are on record. One of the worst was once 
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lighted by a Socialist because his party had been forbidden to 
hold political meetings on a piece of common land. 

It seems just a little like a paradox to claim that a drift-net 
is a fixed engine. Nevertheless, that is the decision which was 
reached some time ago, very fortun itely for the welfare of 
salmon and sea-going trout, by the House of Lords in reference 
to a certain manner of Scottish drift-netting which has, in con- 
sequence, been declared illega! in the river mouths and tideways 
of Scotland. <A case which appears on the face of it to be rather 
similar is now being brought by the Honourable the Irish 
Society, owners and lessors of the salmon-fisheries in the rivet 
Bann and elsewhere, of which the purpose is to get a decision 
affirming that the drift-netting off the North-West Irish Coast is 
contrary to the Irish Fisheries Act, and that the drift-net, as 
there used, is in fact a fixed engine as defined by the law. The 
question, both as originally raised in Scotland and now brought 
forward again in Ireland, seems to depend, for its legal answer, 
on the manner of the net’s use. If so employed as to obstruct 
the passage of salmon seeking to come to the rivers to spawn it 
appeirs, as is most proper that it should do, to violate the 
intention of the Act. 


SOME DECEITFUL INSECTS. 


MONG common British insects there are cases enough 
of what is generally understood to be protective 
coloration for us all to be familiar with some 
examples. There are butterflies with gaily-painted 
upper surfaces to their wings which have under-sides 

so sombre and inconspicuous that, when they sit with folded 
wings upon a tree trunk or a grey stone, they become almost 


invisible. Numbers ot moths which are similarly hard to see 
when at rest have gaudy lower wings which make them 
noticeable objects as soon as they take to flight. A great 


number of caterpillars mimic in their appearance the leaves or 
twigs or lichens on the trees which furnish their regular food so 
closely as to be extremely difficult to distinguish from their daily 


surroundings. None the less, there are baffling phenomena 
which niake it dangerous to speak rashly of all resemblances in 
Nature to other natural objects as protective. There are insects 
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admirably tn 
adapted to > 
resem ble 
surroundings 
which they 
never fre- 
quent, There 
uppear to be 
changes now 
in progress 
in some 
species, as in 
the direction 
of melanisin, 
which, so far 
as WeECan See, 
contribute 
nothing — to 
their better 
security. 
There is, 
moreover, a 
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difficulty in 
adapting the 
human point of view to that of other creatures. We see things 
with our eyes, and in the daylight; whereas the coloration may be 
adjusted to light quite other than broad daylight and to the vision of 
eyes which see differently from ours. Thus the brilliantly-decorated 
coral snakes of Southern America are commonly cited as examples 
of what are known as *“ warning” colours; but it has recently been 
shown that the combination of vivid red and black, so striking 
when seen by us in the daylight, is a combination which tends to 
become almost indistinguishable in the semi-darkness either of 
night or of the holes and other dim places where the creatures 
chiefly live. Experiments also with artificial flowers have 
seemed to demonstrate that bees, at least, see colours quite 
differently from the way in which we see them. There is to 
them no resemblance between colours which are the same to us, 
so that it is difficult to infer with confidence that any scheme of 
coloration in an insect, however deceptive it may be to us, is 
equally deceptive to that insect’s natural enemies. In some 
cases, however, the agreement both of form and colour with the 
surroundings which the insect does habitually frequent is so exact 
that it is impossible to doubt that the resemblance is purposeful, 
so far as it is permissible to speak of the evolutionary processes 
as purposeful at all, and among these is the curious leaf insect 
shown in the accompanying photographs. The particular 
specimen photographed comes from the Seychelles, but it is 
found elsewhere ; and not only is it almost incredibly like a leaf 
both in shape and colour, but it will be seen to be veined 
in precise imitation of the foliage on which it rests. The 
inferences from this resemblance would not be so certain if all 
the members of the same family had approximately the same 
appearance ; but first cousins to the leaf insects are the stick 
insects and mantises, which may be, and frequently are, picked 
up in mistake for twigs or bits of stick in the countries where 
they abound. In Borneo another member of the family lives on 
a flower of the azalea kind, and is coloured pink and so shaped 
as to be practically indistinguishable from the blossoms amonz 
which it sits to wait for the flies which come to visit them. That 
in this case the similarity of colour is not a similarity to human 
eyes only appears to be proved by the fact that observers hive 
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reporte lw f} ( ind ttle mm the insect, evidently 
mistaking i i fi r, and wh i fl i iicient plumpne 

t mpt t 1 tite came alot it is promptly seized 
and eaten ‘ if i ts, stick insects and mantses are so 

é that we are justi in assuming that they have all 
developed |! » a common ancestor n quite recent times, as 
time is re thie tionary processes. They had a 
commo \\ will ¢ plist t-mant progenitor, and 
have ce erved, by quite different structural growths, 

ose rest wice to. thing » widely unlike as a 
n leaf, a ba nt ‘and a pink Hower-petal. \Ve can only 
ture th in t r Case iriabilitv must ha been almost 
infinite ; but yt rieti irvived which chanced to have 
“a resen ( to uural obj t their surroundings. \ll 
the intermediate gradat were killed off » that there are le/t 
iiou pecies, each a ted by its own pecutiar re embiance to 
netl else first cousins, but superficially almost as 
esquely ul ik ( thera they could well be if they had 

0 rt ! ual I i p. 

While ( cts thu iwproximate to harmless sut 
roundin » that their prev con innocently within their reach, 
ind others, again, are » like an environment which is indifferent 

it the creature whi pore upon them cannot see them, still 
thers mimic danu is things, iereby their enemies are kept 
it a distan Inala numb f ca this resemblance is to 
i snake or a lizard, and we appear to find good reason for this in 
the fact that it 1s snal ind lizards of which the lacger predatory 
insects, birds and nall mammals are likely to stand most in 
dread o that a likens to a snake on lizard is pt ybably the best 
protection that an otherw defencel insect can possess. The 
Ve part noch adorn » eflectively the wings of many butter- 
thie und moths are » arran | that when the insect ts at rest, 


eCli j other dark recess 
forbiddingly like the head of a snake or lizard: and a bird or 
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small mammal peering into such 
fronted with so terrifying an object, might well think immediate 


flight the safest course without further investigation. One 


British caterpillar, that of the elephant hawk-moth, is 
} 


a recess, on finding itself con- 


similarly 
furnished with eye-spots so placed that, when the caterpillar 
itself into the attitude which it habitually assumes when 
touched or alarmed, it looks curiously snake-like : 
countries there are 


dr tWs 


while in othe 


caterpillars in which a similar likeness is 
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immensely more marked. Some two years ago there was dis 
covered in Upper Burma by Lieutenant-Colonel Waller- Barrow, 
R.A.M.C., a new species of moth in which this resemblance 
occurs not in the caterpillar, but in the chrysalis. This chrysalis 
is attached in a very curious way by its tail-end to a twig, from 
which it protrudes at nearly a ight angle, the result being the 
extraordinary likeness to a snake’s head which is shown in the 
: details of the 


photographs. In the markings, moreover, it 


v 
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appears from Colonel Waller-Barrow’s statement that the resem 
blance is particularly close to a certain arboreal bird-eating snake 
which is common in the same neighbourhood. It would seem to 
be, humanly speaking, impossible that such a resemblance should 
be the result of pure accident; or, at least, if the form of the 
chrysalis and its unusual method of allixment to the twig were in 
the first case accidents, it seems obvious that they must have 
been to the benefit cf the species and, as such, to have been 
retained and made permanent. But e\ 
from premises so obvious as these seem to be, it is necessary to 
proceed with caution. There is said to be in the Ilimalayas a 
kind of orchid the blossom of which, hanging as it does at the 
end of a long, pendulous stalk, presents again the . precis 
fac-simile of a snake's head, and, once more, of a particular 
snake which is abundant in the same locality. We can readily 
understand how it may be yastly to the advantage of a chrysalis 
which is eaten by birds to pretend to be itself a_bird-eating 
snake; but it is less easy to understand wherein a_ flower 
profits by a similar make-believe. If in the latter case the 
resemblance of the flower is purely “ accidental,” how can we 
say with certainty that it is not so in the other, especially as we 
frequently find in the pup of butterflies and moths (and, indeed, 
in many things) close rese:nblances to other natural objects, the 
similarity to which can be of no sort of service? In the tropical 
forests of various parts of the world batrachians of different 
families (as tree-frogs, frogs proper and toads) all have a 
tendency to develop into typical tree-frogs of identical appear- 
ance. If one of the species happened to be notoriously inedible 
by birds and other animals, we should doubtless conclude that 
the mimicry of the rest had been resorted to for the purposes 
of protection; but there is no evidence to support such a view 
and no rational conclusion to be drawn, except that it is merely 
the result of the pressure of a similar environment which has 
impelled all alike in the same direction until all have assimilated 
to one common type. 
been, and still is, one of the great forces in the shaping of the 
development of species, assisting in the salvation of many from 
extermination ; but the tendency to see a protective purpose in 
all resemblances, whether to environment or to other living 


en in drawing inferences 


Protective resemblance has undoubtedly 
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creatures, is constantly receiving checks; and it is only as, by 
observation, we laboriously accumulate knowledge of the wavs 
of lite of the wild things, and as we come slowly to understand 


A FAMOUS 


“HE news that the Duke of Norfolk has sold the superb 
picture of the Duchess of Milan by Holbein—one, 
indeed, of the great artist’s three or four finest works 
which has, for so many years, been lent to the National 
Gallery, has deeply alarmed all lovers of art, lest 

the short time yet allowed for its acquisition for the nation 
should elapse before means may be found to retain it in 
England. Not only on artistic grounds, but likewis 
ones, it would be an irreparable 
misfortune if this supreme 
example of portraiture should 
leave these shores. lor there 
is scarcely another picture in 
England which possesses such 
an interesting and romantic 
history as this one of the charm- 
ing young widow of sixteen 
whom Henry VIII. tried in 
vain to make his fourth wife. 
It was at the end of 1537, a 
month or two after the death of 
Jane Seymour, that Cromwell 
wrote confidentially to Hutton, 
the King’s diplomatic agent at 
Brussels, asking him to look out 
and report to him if there was 
any bride suitable for his master 
among the ladies of that Court. 
Hutton at once made “as much 
secret search as the time would 
permit,” and among others 
strongly recommended th 
Duchess of Milan, “a_ goodly 
personage of excellent beautie, 
a niece of the Emperor 
Charles V., and a daughter of 
King Christian of Denmark. 
Her union with Henry VIII. 
would have shown that bygones 
were bygones, as far as_ the 
English King’s treatment of the 
I:mperor’s aunt was concerned, 
and that a new and friendly 
state of things was now estab- 
lished between the two Sove- 
Accordingly, Sir Philip 
Hoby, a gentleman of King 
Henry’s Court, was despatched 
to Brussels, accompanied by 
“a sarvand of the Kynge 

Majisties namyd Mr. 
Hannce”’—Holbein in fact—in 
order that a picture of the 
Duchess might be made 
to be shown to the Royal 


on historical 


reigns. 


wooer, before he committed 
himself too far. The day alter 
their arrival an interview was 
granted by Mary, Regent of 
the Netherlands, the Duchess’s 
aunt, with whom she was stay- 
ing, and Hutton, having informed 
her and the young widow of the 
purpose of Hoby’sand Holbein’s 
arrival in Brussels, explained 
that the prospects of the pro- 
posed marriage could not be 
better advanced than by the 
procuring for their master ‘‘a 
perffight picture” “of the form 
and beauty of Her Grace’ 
by a man “very excellent in 
makyng phisanymies.” Next 


12th, 1538, Holbein came to the Palace, and the verdict 
given was that he “ havyng but three owers space hathe shoid 
hymself to be a master of that siens, for it is very perffight.” 

" What he did was doubtless to draw one of those extra- 
ordinarily life-like sketches—the delight of all connoisseurs—in 
black and white, touched here and there with colour, with 
nctes, outlines and suggestions, from which he subsequently 


painted his finished pictures. 
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THE DUCHESS OF MILAN. of the Duchyes of Myllayne 
day, accordingly, being March By Han 


Holbein being her whole stature.” The 
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better the structure and operation of the sense-organs, especially 
the organs of vision, in the lower animals, that we can with 


safety draw deductions in particular cases. i. ©. 


HOLBEIN. 


The Duchess’s portrait, as thus afterwards painted probably 
in London, we need not describe. he reproduction — hers 
presented, after a photograph, will do that better than any word 
We need only say that the black satin dress is lined and trimmed 
with sable; and that the hands—those wonderful hands, so 
characteristic and so eloquent of the grace, simplicity, refinement 
and delicacy of the girlish widow—hold a pair of yellow gloves. 
[he only ornament is a gold bracelet, studded witha single ruby. 
The background is dark blue. 
She is not verv beautiful, it is 
true; but how interesting, how 
attrac tive, how ora eful does 
she seem! and how significant 
and expressive are those large 
dark eyes beneath the fair 
brow ! 

Hlow she appeared to those 
about her at this time we can 
gather from what Hutton wrote 
home to Cromwell—doubtless 
for Henry's own reading: “She 
is not 30 white is the late 
Queen (Jane 
she hath a singular good 
countenance, and when iY 
chanceth to smile there 
appeareth two pits in hei 
cheeks and one in her chin, the 
which becometh her excellently 
well. She is highet than 
the Regent ; a goodly personage 


Seymour) but 


of body and competent of 
beauty, O1 favour excell wi, 
solt ol speech, and very 
gentle in countenance. She lisp 


somewhat in | 


talking which 
does not become het badly.” 
The sight of this beautiful 
picture made Henry more than 


ever eayvel to see and po 


the original; and the young 
widow does not seem to hav 
shrunk from the venture, in 
spite of the story which made 


her declare that “having only 
one head, and not two, she was 
sorry that she must decline thy 
King’s kind proposal.” But the 
matter really rested rather with 
her uncle, Charl V., than 
with her; and he, probabl 
owing to Henry VIII.’s excom 
munication, uddenly became 
hostile to any alliance, political 
or matrimonial. 

So the match was broken 
off, the Duchess of Milan 
marrying a lew years alter 
the Duke of Lorraine, and 
Henry VIII. consoling himself, 
in rapid succession, first with 
Anne of Cleves and then with 
Catherine Howard. but the 
beautiful picture of the 
Duchess continued to grace the 
walls of Whitehall: and = it 
was entered only two or thre 
years alter in the catalogue 


of the King’s works of 
art, in which it is described 
as: ‘*Item, a_ greats lable 


(t.c. panel) with the picture 


portrait appears again under a similar ttle in the Inventory 
of the Royal Goods, compiled in the first year of the reign 
of Edward VI.; and we may assume that Queen Mary and 
King Philip continued to keep it, for they would scarcely 
have wished to part with the beautiful presentment of o1 

who was a cousin to both of them. With Oueen Elizabeth 
it was otherwise. lor many reason he would have cared 
but little for the picture; and it was probably through an 
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hange or a gift by her to Henry, se 1 Earl of P roke o entered in his catalogue under the simple designation: “ Item, a 
lLlerber e, that it passed it t Royal ¢ te table with the Duchesse of Millayne.” This, a comparatively 
\t any rate, it was in his po ion in 1574, 1f not before, when small picture, has survived all the vicissitudes of the Royal 
re told by Ca in Mander in s life of Zucchero, Collection, and is still to be seen in the King’s private apartments 
ut] er saw it | yn He was delighted,” says Va at Windsor Castle. It is altogether an inferior work, and 
la r, *1 the portrait of acertain ( nte dre 1 in has no real pretensions to be considered the original first 
bia itl é , a ili-length fieur unusually pretty, draught of the great masterpiece, as_ the late Sir George 
i painted by Ho n, and kept in Lord Pembroke’s Scharf, who discovered it about forty years ago, when it was 
yu ere \ it in nupany with some painters and unnamed, was inclined to think. It is only a half-length, 
¢ f art, and ich a delight in it that he deciared he apparently copied by an inferior hand from the drawing from 
had t seen th in art and delicacy even in Ro there lie from which the Duke of Norfolk’s picture was painted by 
lore he went away filled with admiration.” Holbein. It exhibits some difference in the costume and some 
Hiow or when it passe 1 from the Pembroke Collection we are variety in the attitude of the hands, sho ving also three rings on 
never likely to fin " but by 1627, if not earlier, it was already the Duchess’s hand instead of one. Ernest Law. 
in the posse n of the famous virtuoso, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
\rundel In hi ise in the Sti ind Sandt irt saw it indeed, ; ) rrp 
. t wn er t sreat galleri Ss by \rundel imsell and THE CH AR COAL-BURA ER. 
he ce ib it as a portrait of Henry VIIL.’s in ompat ib] 
beloved one,a Princess of Lorrain Chissomewhat inaccurate RATHER wizened, very shabby, unshaven and grimy 
designation he perhaps took from the inscription on the cartellino iittle man, in shirt-sleeves, but wearing an ancient hat 
n the upper right-hand corner of the pictur which reads d of the type called “ Homburg”-—tiis was the first 
4 tine Da er toChristierne \.of Denmark and Dutches charcoal-burner | had ever met. He was disappointing, as a 
ol L ' ind rtofore Dutche 
t Milan and which, to judge from 
the stvle of writing and othet peculli- , 
irities, seems to date trom the time of a 
lan | \t Arundel House it doubtless ; 
remained until Arundel’s death in 1647, 
when hi vast collection of artic de 
ot every ort was divided by his 
l] etwecnu | two n , Henry, Lord 
\Maltravers, afterward Dike of Norfolk, 
ind Sir William Howard, Viscount 
Stafford. One might have upp ed 
that t great picture of the Duche of 
Milan went direct to the elder braach of 
the Howard family and had remained 
ever since a treasure of the ducal line. 
We nd, owever, that the Earl of 
\rundel’ idow, Alathea, who ul 
vived him even years, had many 
| ‘ ind other valuable works of 
urt, ch e bequeathed to Charles 
lloward of Greystoke Castle. Now 
it was precisely in a M1 Hloward 
house in Soho Square that Vertue, 
iyo the first two or three decades of 
the eighteenth century, saw, according 
to Walpole, this very beautiful whole 
length of the Duche ot Milan by 
Holbein. One of this line, however, 
eventually succeeded to the dukecdom : 


ind it was, doubtless, therefore, through 


tl channel that the picture came into 
the possession of its present—or rather, 
ilas ! we should now say its late-—owner, 


no so long ha 
nation. 


that Llenry VILL. had an 


venerouslv lent it to the 


Wara 


Wuir. 





iW 


I 


7 


Vue 


In connection with this picture, it may be worth recording 
ther portrait of the Duchess of Milan, 





RAKING OFF OUTER SKIN OF SAND 


“ PIT" SHELTERED BY NETTING. Copyright 
representative of one of the world’s most ancient crafts. 
Washe l, He micht have been a mere Cockney ; his voice 

rather added to, than detracted from, 
that impression. Yes, he was dis- 
appointing until you saw him at 
his “job.” Then you realised that 
you were in the presence of that 
now rare creature, an efficient work- 
man. Efficiency seemed to sparkle 


out of him, as I saw him, later, leap- 
ing round his “ pit,” raking the sand 
and dirt off the central core of char- 
¥ coal, flinging on to it bucket after 
bucket of water, and, a sprite amid 
volumes of magnificent steam, shovel- 
ling on a fresh coating of sand, which 
would drive the wet vapour inward, 
and thus damp out, to its uttermost 
corners, the glowing This task 
of quenching the “ pit” needs a man’s 
wits ; 


mass. 


it has to be done exceedingly 
quickly, very thoroughly and at pre- 
cisely the right moment, or the labour 
of many preceding hours may be lost. 
And seeing my friend the burner per- 
forming this swift, picturesque and 
skilled operation, my opinion of him 
altered, and | forgot the unshaven 
chin, the generally down-at-heel ap- 
pearance and the incongruous Homburg 
hat. 

Sut, of course, charcoal - burning 
less romantic than one might be 
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led to believe from one’s perusal of fairy-stories. Charcoal- 
burning is still carried on in forests in England ny friend 
had lived in an English forest without seeing a _ single 
human being, except his mates, for a fortnight—but the burners 
one is more apt to meet are those itinerant individuals, who visit 
farms, up and down Kent and the other hop counties, to make 
the “coal” for the drying of the hops in the kilns, or “ oasts,”’ 
and these wanderers often labour in a singularly unbeautiful 
and unsylvan setting. I found 
my charcoal - burner in the 
yard of a hop-farm, under the 
shadow of the conical oasts. 
Round him were pyramids of 
old and mossy hop-poles, and 
in the shelter of one of these 
pyramids he had erected a tiny 
gipsy-tent, wherein he slept, 
when sleep was possible. The 
old hop-poles were his fuel. 
Cut into short lengths and 
piled, with business-like sym- 
metry, into a circular stack, 
they formed his “ pits” (though 
why the word “ pit” should be 
used for a large excrescence, 
I know not). In the centre 
of the stack a hole was left. 
The stack was covered with 
an outermost skin of sand and 
straw; then burning charcoal 
was thrown down into the 
central hole, the latter in- 
stantly covered also, and, 
behold, the new charcoal Ward Muir THROWING 
was in process of manufac- 

ture. Minute vents in the outer skin of sand allowed the 
smoke to escape; and the burner can judge by the colour of 
this smoke how the internal economy of his “ pit” is 
faring. For the object of charcoal-“ burning” is not really to 
burn, but to treat the wood to what is called, I understand, 
“smothered combustion.” All the sap, the greenness, the 
smoke-giving properties of the wood, must be extracted; nothing 
is left but a dry, light, splintery substance, which will burn 
‘with a flame like a primrose,” as my friend vividly put it, yet 
give off no smoke. This quality of smokelessness is what the 
hop-farmer wants. Charcoal and Welsh steam coal—these, one 
or other, he must use in the oasts as built at present, or his hops 
will be defiled by smoke. 

My friend the burner was willing to talk, as are most 
workmen old-fashioned enough to take a pride in themselves 
and their technique. His father and grandfather had been 
charcoal-burners ; he himself had been born in a burner’s hut 
and brought up to the trade from earliest boyhood. His father 
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had slipped when climbing a pit, plunged his leg through the 
outer crust and had it seared to the bone by the hell of heat 
within, and had limped with a crutch ever afterwards. My 
friend told many grisly tales of persons and animals trapped by 
putting a limb through into a lighted pit. Pigs, sheep and such- 
like livestock not infrequently stray on to a pit, are caught and 
cannot escape, and die a horrible death by roasting. Worse 
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still, in my friend’s eyes at any rate, is the fact that the complete 
pit may be spoilt should an untimely hole be made in its coverture 
and the air allowed to enter. Inatew minutes the wood in th 

inside bursts into flame and is consumed, like a bonfit Phe 
whole secret of the creation of charcoal is the lack of air and the 


consequent non-flaming combustion. 


Charcoal, said my friend, is bo 


rht, not less than it used to 


ug 


be but more. All sorts of chemical industries require it now, 
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and require the best, too. We have charcoal biscuits, charcoal 
tooth-powders, charcoal in elecirical apparatus, in filters and a 
thousand other new-fangled things. ‘The burners are often busy 

too busy ; though, strangely eno wh, pay does not appeal to be 
quite what it once was. There still exists a sort of clan of 
hereditary burners—my friend belongs to this clan—whose head 
quarters are in the Ashdown Forest district; and, seemingly, 
unless you have been brought up to charcoal-burning from a 
tender age, you make hideous mistakes, ruin valuable pit 

misjudge the obscure behaviours of various timbers, give way to 
slumber when you should be wakeful for forty hours on end—and 


in multitudes of other ways betray yourself as a “ bungler,” and 
not the real, initiated craftsman, all of which I felt to be very 
cheering talk in such days as these, when labouring England 
seems given over to the incompetent and uninterested. So | 
came again and again to watch my friend at work in his sheltes 
of netting—the netting being put round a pit to. shelt it 
from wind, which might fan it into flame —and to listen to 
him as he described the wide yet 
curiously — local sweep of country 
through which his wanderings — led 
him. He did not let me go away 


in the belief that he was a mere 
tramp, cadging an engagement where 
he could find it by chance. Not at 
all. He was “booked up” weeks and 
months ahead, and he dovetailed in the 
dates of his fixtures like a “star” of 
the music halls. Farmers wrote and 
invited him long before he was wanted, 
and he turned up to the minute at the 
appointed place, or refused the offer 
grandly, as the case might be. In 
fine weather he took his wife with him 
on tour, though more rarely now that 
they had a family. And his little boy 

of course, his little boy was to b: 
brought up to father’s trade, and one 
day would make the rounds with him, 
not as an onlooker, but as an appren 
tice. “I'll be at so-and-so next week,” 


said my friend, waving a vague hand 
across the distant downs, “and on the 
twenty-fourth at Parmer Smith’ t 
so-and-so.” On the second of next 
month —he spoke with an odd precision 
“ PIT” Copyright. he would “drop in on the wife.’ 


Later, he wasengaged fora “big London 
job,” which meant, not a job in London, but for a London 
trader. You could see by the confident look on his dirt-stained 


face that he was not ove of those poor, timid fellows 'vho nevet 
know from month to month whether there will be work for them 
todo. A liletime of charcoal-burning stretched ahead of him 
and then there would be his boy to carry on the tradition. 
Lucky pair! Warp M 
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T the moment when she 
threw three snails into 
the next-door garden 


Miss St. George had forgotten 
that the new tenant was now 
in occupation. Her mercy would not have conquered a fine sense 
of honour as to what should not be thrown into a neighbour's 
garden had she remembered this fact. But for many months 
the next-door garden had been a wilderness, and Miss St. George 
bad felt herself justified in sending her snails into its weedy 
borders. ; 

* Now,” she would say as she threw them over the wall, 
“you are going to Siberia. Don’t come back again.” 

On this dav, too, she repeated her sentence of exile, anil it 
was with a sense of dismay that she saw a man’s eyes gravely 
gazing at her from the other side of the wall. 

** Madam,” he said, in a tone that was a little formal, “ it is 
no use to throw your snails over my wall, for | invariably kill 
them. I have observed that you do it, but it is only fair to warn 
you that you are sending your snails to instant destruction.” 

Miss St. George blushed to the roots of her pretty grey 
hair. : ; 

“It was quite inexcusable of me,” she answered; “ it shall 
never happen again. But | hate to kill the poor fellows and 
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* 1 will kill them for you,” he interrupted; * so pray continue 
to throw them over. You have such beautiful larkspurs that you 
can’t afford to countenance snails. My poor garden is in a very 
bad way and I see it has a formidable rival in yours.” 

“Ah! but you have only just arrived. We shall see 
wonders in a little while,” said she, and the tone of her voice 
implied a sincere interest in her neighbour's girden. Tle looked 
down at her with some curiosity. He saw a little lady in a big 
gardening apron with a straw hat tied by a scart bonnetwise on 
her head. There was something so bird-like and dainty about 
her whole appearance that he under-estimated her capacities for 
hard work. 

She on her part saw an elderly man, grey-haired, a littie 
bald, pleasant-looking when he smiled, but having a certain air 
of long bachelordom about him. 

“You are my neighbour Mr. Howard?” she asked. 

“Tess and you are Miss St. George ?” 

“Yes. I have been here for ten years.” 

“Ah! TI remember that while I was staying at a hotel in 
Ilfracombe nearly a score of years ago, | met a Mrs. St. George 
and her daughter. Can you be that daughter ?”’ 

“Yes, lam. | remember you now quite well. You sang 
‘O fair dove, O fond dove,’ one night.” 

“Sol did. | remember now that you had a red parasol. 
Why, how the past comes back to one! It is a long while ago.” 

Mr. Howard had a direct frankness of speech which was 
only flattering in the sense that it implied confidence in the sound 
reasonableness of his neighbour. 

“ Yes,” said Miss St. George, “ it was twenty-six years ago. 
| was twenty at the time.” 

“Then you are forty-six,” said Mr. Howard, and he smiled 
down at the pretty little face under the straw hat; “ well, | am 
fifty. We are not young any lenger, but 1 daresay we do not 
feel very old.” 

** No,” she admitted, “1 do not feel very old.” 

At that moment he foind another snail, and she heard the 
crunch of his boot on the gravel. She would have turned away, 
but he spoke again. 

“| should like to cali upon you, if | may,” he suzgested ; 
“as we ate going to be neighbours, it would be as well to be 
acquainted.” 

Miss St. George had the courtesy of manner which made 
every man, woman, child or animal feel interesting and important 
to her. But with her deference to others there mingled a 






certain individuality of taste and 
character. She had been known 
to snub impertinence, and her polite- 
ness could be more awful than the 
breath of icebergs But now her 
manner was cordial. She invited her next-door neighbour to tea 
that afternoon. At five o’clock he arrived. Lut his hostess was 
not alone. She had with her a pretty young cousin whose eyes said 
piainly that Mr. Howard was an interruption to the confidence 
she had been about to pour out. She was modern, and courtesy 
as a fine art was unknown to her. She yawned occasionally and 
looked at the clock. 

But Mr. Howard did not see this. He enjoved himself and 
he stayed an hour. - He found the tea good, and the pretty 
drawing-room pleased his taste. It was pleasant, too, to talk to 
Miss St. George; she had no special talent, but she was 
interested in many things. “An intelligent) woman,” he 
thought, and he offered to lend her books and to give her the 
reversionary interest of various periodicals, At six o'clock 
he left. ¥ 

“What an old fossil!” the pretty cousin exclaimed. 

Miss St. George laughed. 

“Is he, my dear? But | also am an old fossil, you must 
remember. And two old fossils enjoy a (éle-a-téte 

“Oh! but you are not an old tossil, Cousin Clemency; you 
are so youns-looking, and you do so much. We never think of 
you as old.” 

The girl looked with a genuine admiration at the little lady. 

“You are so pretty,” she said, bluntly. 

Miss St. George kissed her. 

“Thank you, dear, | am not at all too old to like com- 
pliments. At the same time, 1 am forty-six. IL look it, and | 
ieel it. It has always seemed to me part of the art of living that 
one should enjoy every age and be true to it. | admire youth, 
and when you young people come and visit me | enjoy yout 
society to the full; but I am an onlooker, an elderly friend. | 
am not one of you. I am middle-aged, and | enjoy my 
middle age.” 

The younger woman considered her hostess critically. She 
admired the pretty grey hair, the delicate little face and the 
neat, small figure; but it was true that Miss St. George did 
not look less than her age. One could not think of her as 
an old maid; but she was in all points a maiden lady. <A 
fastidiousness that was sometimes finicking, manners so perlect 
that they had to be called old-fashioned, and a retinement of 
speech that was occasionally mincing—perhaps these bespoke 
her estate. 

“]'m sure,” said the blunt young cousin, “ you've had a lot 
of lovers in your day, Cousin Clemency, you're sull so jolly 
attractive to men. You just knock ‘em down flat.” 

*“*Knock ‘em down flat’? Oh! my dear child, neve 
literally nor figuratively have I done that. But | had two 
lovers: one, I think, really wanted me, but then I did not want 
him, and the other wanted my money, and | did not want him 
either . . . that is all my romance.” 

* Don't you regret them now ?’ 

“No; one does not regret having missed two unsuitable 
marriages. But perhaps | regret a little that 1 have not known 
the authentic feeling.” 

The young cousin took her leave, and Miss St. George sat 
down at the piano. She did not play very well, but she loved 
music. She played Grieg’s “An den Frihling,” a piece that 
was always a little beyond her skill. After the last chord she 
sat still, gazing before her. 

Human nature has an infinite capacity for romance, though 
human common-sense never admits this. But Miss St. George 
had the courage to be an idealist. Cynicism is tl 
mantle of the coward, and she was no coward. She owend 
frankly that she wished she had some romantic memory ty 
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cherish. The music had stirred this feeling in her, and she 
ievretted that she could not be sad about something. 


The Rector, who had been invited to meet Mr. Howard, 
had just taken leave. It was nearly six o'clock as he dis- 
appeared through the gate. The other guests had gone their 
several ways, leaving empty teacups and crumbs behind them. 
But Mr. Howard stayed complacently, having the peaceful 
sense of being a near neighbour. 

It was summer, and tea had been laid in the garden 
in an arbour all overgrown by the sweet-scented, small- 
flowered clematis that is called flammula. It was a favourite 
flower with Miss St. George, and she loved the time of its 
bloom. 

Although she had only known her next-door neighbour for 
a year, they had reached an intimacy which made silence quite 
an untroubled possibility. 

But Mr. Howard spoke presently. 

“It has been a delightful afternoon,” he said. ‘“ Your 
friends are pleasant people, and you know how to make them 


show their best sides. Phat is an art. But then you have 
so many friends, and one sees that you appreciate them. I 
wondet 


He paused and helped himself to some cake in an absent- 
minded tashion. 

“What do you wondet e 

“Ob! when | said that I was talking to myself. From 
got into many bad habits; thinking aloud 
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she asked. 


living alone | have 
Is one.”’ 

** And so I may not know 

She raised pretty blue eyes to his. Her eyes seemed to 
hold the youth that her grey hair denied; he looked into them 
and then lauuwhed. 

** Very well,” he answered; “ but you must forgive my blunt- 
ness. | was wondering why you had never married. You seem 
to me so— what is the word ?—something that means capable of 
making a home.” 

‘I think the fates were not propitious,” she said, lightly ; 
“and now | ama very happy old maid.” 

“Yes, | see you are; but | am sorry for the man who didn’t 
marry you in those old days—-the right man, I mean.” 

‘| did not meet him then.” 

‘ But afterwards ?” 

‘Perhaps; but don’t you think that after forty one folds 
up such ideas, and puts them away in a drawer in one’s 
writtng-case 

“No,” said he; “i think one puts them on the drawing- 
room mantel-piece and dusts them every day. An elderly 
romance is like old Dresden china—it needs careful handling, 
because it is so valuable.” 

He was silent for a minute; then he said: “ That clematis 
flammula is a favourite flower of mine. In the house of my 
dreams it covers the arbour where I sit and smoke, when I tell 
my wile the events of the day and give her my infallible opinion 
on the political outlook.” 

“Itis a favourite flower of mine," she said, rather eagerly ; 
“so is the sweet pea.” 

“Yes. Oh! | have a hedge of sweet peas in that garden | 
spoke of. And my wile goes there with her scissors and cuts 
great bunches for our drawing-room. That is why it always has 
a scent of flowers.” y : 

Miss St. George looked up at him. Her look was always as 
straightforward as her speech. 

lhen | wonder,” she said, “that in those old long-ago 
days when we were young you did not make your dream-house a 
reality. You must have known someone worthy to sit in your 
clematis arbour.” : 

“Oh! perhaps,” he answered, “but there was never any 
question of that. | was born a crusty old bachelor.” 

Miss St. George shook her head. 

‘No, you were not,” she said, quickly. 

With a deliberation peculiar to him, his gaze travelled from 
the flower-beds to her fac He smiled at her. 

“Why no, of course I was not,”” he answered. 

“Well, then your mother should have made you marry.” 

“My mother? She died when | was fifteen.” 

“Tam sorry. But your father?” 

“ My father died in an asylum. He was insane—so were 
two of my aunts and my brother. Now you understand.” 

Miss St. George was impulsive; she laid her hand on his. 
Her eyes were full of tears. 

“Yours is a great sorrow,” she said. “1 cannot tell you all 
that I feel. Great sympathy must be silent.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Yes, | am sure of your sympathy. Now you know why 
that house I spoke of stands on the road to the stars and not in 
the world.” 

She nodded. 

“After all, we have our jmagination,” she said, “and what 
one imagines is real,” 
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“Exactly. Ihave the primary idea of that imaginary life, 
therefore it is even more real than its fulfilment would have 
been. That, I take it, is sound Platonic philosophy.” 

He rose to go. It was nearly seven o'clock, the hour when 
they both dined. He broke off a spray of clematis and Miss 
St. George gathered him a bunch. He accepted it with a little 
bow. The pretty cousin would have thought his manner typical 
of a fossil. 

They wandered down the path together. With their out- 
ward eyes they were searching the wall for snails, but their 
inward gaze rested on that house of Mr. Howard's. 

“ Have you larkspurs in that garden of yours?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

“Yes, of course I have; they grow in the border by the 
wall. It’s an old red-brick wall, you know, and the contrast in 
colour is splendid. But you must come and see it.” 

She laughed. It amused her that two such elderly people 
as themselves should be playing this childish game. 

“ How shall I know the house?” she asked. “ Has it a 
name or a number ?”’ 

“Neither, but of course you'll know it. There’s a white 
gate overhung by a big chestnut tree. You turn in there and 
you go down the little avenue it curves a little, and 
there's the house. There’s an immense slope of old red roof at 
one side. But at the front there’s a porch full of geraniums. 
My geraniums are my glory.” 

‘“ Then I shall come and envy you. And you'll give me tea 
in the clematis arbour and introduce me to your wife ?”’ 

“Til certainly give you tea. But you and | must have it 
alone and talk over old times.” 

‘* But I shall be anxious to see Mrs. Howard.” 

They paused by a clumpof fiery poker. He was much taller 
than she, and at the moment she was very conscious of this as 
he looked down at her. 

‘Mrs. Howard,” said he, “ has been a vague lady for a long 
while. I must even admit that her face has altered several 
times since | was twenty. But now she is a reality. Yes, she 
is always the same now, whether she gathers sweet peas or ties 
up the roses, or whether she sits in my arbour and does her 
crochet-work.” 

Miss St. George tured and continued her walk. The silk 
lining of her grey voile dress rustled as she moved. 

* Then I shall hope to meet her,” she said again. 

Mr. Howard had caught a snail. He looked at itand threw 
it over the wall. 

“Wien you come she will be there,” he said. 

They had reached the garden gate. It was open, but there 
was no one on the road outside. Mr. Howard took her hand to 
say good-bye, but he held it. ‘I shall see her there to-night, 
and then I shall have the boldness to tell her that I love her in 
grey. To-night she will wear a grey dress of—of that sort of 
material,” he glanced at her dress as he spoke. 

Miss St. George was very rosy. 

‘‘ It is voile,” she said. 

“Oh! well, it is a grey voile dress that she will wear 
to-night.” 


When Miss St. George arrived at the door of the Asylum 
she held a large bouquet of the sweet-scented clematis. 
The doctor’s wife, who saw her from her bedroom window, 
said : 

“Oh! here is that nice litthke Miss St. George, and she 
doesn’t know.” 

‘| will tell her,” answered the doctor, and he went 
downstairs. 

He found her in the pretty drawing-room of the pretty 
house which sheltered the mentally afflicted. He took her hand 
and pressed it but was silent, and she enquired after his wile 
and children, and spoke of the heat of the day. 

“T have news for you,” he said, at last. “1 should have 
written to-day, but I did not know you were coming. The 
truth is that Howard died last night. It was very sudden 
and painless. His heart was affected, you know, and after he 
had walked in the garden he came in to rest and feil back dead 
in his chair.” 

Miss St. George turned towards the window ; she spoke with 
her back turned. 

“You have told me very good news,” she said. “Iam glad, 
. . « Oh! more glad than I can tell you.” 

His conventionality was for a second taken aback. He 
thought it good news. = Still, it puzzled him a little that she 
should say this; but he had never known exactly what the bond 
was between this little elderly lady and the patient who three 
years ago had come to his private Asylum. 

« Of course,” he answered, ‘‘ in these cases one does look at 
death as a great release. Kut we shall miss Howard here. We 
had all grown fond of him. When he was sane he must have 
been a delightful man. Madness was in his family. He was 
wise not to marry himself. I believe he has no relations but the 
cousin who brought him here.” 
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Miss St. George turned to him with her pleasant little 
smile. 

* Will you take me to him ? 

* Certainly.” 

In the sunny room that had been his Mr. Howard lay very 
still in that aloot dignity which is death. And Miss St. George 
stood beside him looking down at the face which some months 
ago had been turned vacantly towards her in an unrecognising 
stare. 

She put out her hand and touched his. 

Then she laid the sweet-scented clematis beside him and 
turned away. 

“It grew in my garden,” she explained, “and he liked it.” 

They left the quiet room, and the doctor took his guest 
downstairs to have tea with his wife. They had expected her 
to be sad, but they found her cheerful and ready to talk of all 
their interests. Miss St. George never forgot either the 
relationships or the tastes of her friends. 

When she had gone the doctor said, “ What an attractive 
little woman she is! She belongs to the almost extinct order 
Gentlewoman.”’ 

“She dresses so well,” observed his wife; “show some women 
always look neat is a marvel. She often reminds me of a little 
bird——-a chaffinch, | think. I wonder what Mr. Howard was to 
her.” 

“It was just kindness that made her visit him,” said the 
doctor. 

“| don't know; | sometimes thought that there might be 
some old romance.” 

* Nonsense, my dear, she must be fifty. She’s left her 
romantic days behind her. When one is fifty dinner is more 
important than love.” 

“Qh! yes, married people think so. But she was not 
married. The single are incurably romantic.” 

They both laughed. 

“She doesn't know the other side,” said the doctor's wife, 
cheerfully. 

When Miss St. George had finished het solitary dinner that 
night she went to the drawing-room and opened the piano. Again 
the piece she played was Grieg’s Spring Song, and again she did 
not play it very well. Her left hand lost its way in the long 
upward run before the last chords. Although the springtime of 
her own life was over, she felt its memory revived by the 
exquisite wistfulness of the music. “An den Frihling” is 
not only for the young. It speaks of something that knows 


” 


she said. 


no age. 

Miss St. George wiped two tears from her cheeks and closed 
the piano. Then she threw a white shawl round her and went 
to the garden, followed by her Persian cat, which pursued het 
stealthily like a shadow. 

Her maid Maria saw her from the kitchen window. 

“The mistress is quite gay to-night,” she remarked. 
“She's wearing that new grey silk and she was very cheerful at 
dinner. Perhaps she’s had some money !eft her.” 

The cook nodded, wisely. 

*She’s rich relations. It’s likely one of them's died,” she 
answered; * besides, it’s her birthday to-day.” 

“Yes, she’s fifty. She told me so, but I'd reckoned that for 
myself before she said it. She keeps her figure wonderful. It 
surprises me she never married, and her with a nice bit of 
money.” 

* Yes, Maria, it always makes me wonder when any 
woman with a bit of money is left unmarried. For looks may go, 
but money stays.” 

“1 daresay she was one to pick and choose. Really, | did 
think one time it would be that poor gentleman next door. But 
there, he went off his head, so he was no good.” 

“ Tf they'd married,” said cook, “she'd have got his money 
now he’s dead. | wonder she didn't think of that. It seemsa 
pity now.” 

Miss St. George went to bed early that night. She read for 
a little while—Mrs. Browning's “ Sonnets from the Portuguese’ 
was the book, but soon she felt sleepy and blew out her candle. 
rhe moon was full that night, and though her blind was half 
drawn the moonlight made a square of light close to her bed. 
But it did not keep her awake. 


When her dream consciousness began Miss St. George was 
walking down a country road. It was chequered with the shade 
of leaves, with here and there a deep shadow pleasant after the 
hot sunshine of parts of the road. She was tired, and the 
thought of rest was delightful to her. But she must not rest 
vet. She felt vaguely that she must reach her destination first. 
She was carrying a red silk parasol, a purse and one or two 
small parcels. 

“That's my lace,” she said, aloud, “and here are the 
cigarettes.” 

She paused and considered this. 

‘* What on earth made me get cigarettes? 
fat thrush poised on a railing. 


she asked of a 
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She went on further; she passed various gates and looked 
in at the gardens with mild interest. The sun was very hot; 
she wished she could find a seat in the shade. : 

** But then they’d be expecting me,” she said, “and I'm 
sure I’m late.” 

A turn in the road brought her to a white gate under a 
chestnut tree. She sighed with relief as she opened it and 
walked up the avenue. She looked about her with the close 
attention of proprietorship. She noticed a few weeds and stooped 
to uproot them. She observed the trimness of the shrubs, the 
smoothness of the lawn, the brilliance of the flower-beds with 
keen satisfaction. But she looked about her for someone. <A 
Panama hat that moved among the bushes made her eyes light 
up with pleasure. She called rather faintly. Her voice was 
small; she had never shouted even in her childhood. But the 
owner of the Panama had heard and he came to meet her. He 
did not hurry. Mr. Howard had never hurried. His move- 
ments, like all his ways, were well ordered. 

** Here you are at last,” he said, cheerfully. “ I've been to 
the gate several times, but I couldn't see you.” 

“T tried to hurry,” she said, * but it was so hot.”’ 

When they met he kissed her, but it was the kiss of daily 
companionship. 

** Did you remember the cigarettes?” he asked. 

“Yes. I never forget your commissions, do |?” 

**No, you never do, my dear. Well, come into the house 
and rest.” 

Miss St. George followed him into the cool flower-scented 
hall. It was all so familiar, but the tiled floor, the blue paper, 
the engravings, struck her with a new sense of pleasure, and so 
did the library with its many bookshelves and its big writing 
desk. 

Mr. Howard drew forward a chair for her. “ Mary will 
bring tea very soon,” he said; “1 told her you would like it in 
the arbour.” 

“Oh, yes, of course I should. Where are the children, 
John “$a 
; ‘* They are playing cricket with the Rectory children down 
in the paddock. I believe it’s a great match. Anyway, they 
are having tea at the Rectory, so we shall be alone. | only 
hope we shan’t have visitors.” 

Miss St. George took off her gloves and smoothed them, 
She looked at her rings with interest. 

‘“ Yes, | hope no one will come,” she answered. 

“I'll bring out the book,” he said, ‘*and read to you while 
you crochet; and there’s a very good article in this review-—| 
want to hear your opinion of it. But we must have tea first.” 

She rose to her feet and looked down at him. 

‘“ How nice it is to be at home," she said; “that is the 
only pleasure of going out—it is so delightlul to come home 


ba an) 
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again. 

A quarter of an hour later they strolled down the garden 
together. ‘ Don’t those larkspurs look well against the old red 
brick of the wall?” said he. 

* Yes, the contrast is beautiful.” 

They reached the arbour, all overgrown and garlanded with 
clematis flammula. 

“What a scent it has!” she exclaimed; “the scent always 
reminds me of the days when we first met.” 

“Yes, it reminds me of that too. It is your flower; that is 
one reason why I love it, Clemency.” 

She laughed; but there was a happiness much deeper than 
laughter in her eyes. 

“ That is quite a lover-like speech,” she said, “and we are 
such an elderly couple—two old fossils, my little cousin would 
say.” 

“Still, two old fossils niay be happy; they may even be 
romantic old fossils.” 

“ Last night,” she began, “1 had such a dread!ui dream.” 

‘What was it?” 

**T didn’t mean to tell you.” 

* Oh! but you will.” 

‘Well, it was this. I dreamt that you went mad, and then 
that you died. But | think the worst part was that | dreamt we 
had never been married at all.” 

“Dreams are made to be forgotten,” he said. Then he 
took her hand and kissed her. ‘ Here is the reality,” he said; 
‘you and I in our own garden, sitting down to a qumet tea 


» 
together; and after that some quiet reading, and then the 
children rushing home to tell us who won the match. And then 
we must really water those chrysanthemums. This dry weather 


keeps one busy. .\re not all those things realities ?’ 


Miss St. George sat up in bed. Maria had wakened het 
by drawing up the blind. “It’s a lovely morning, ma’am,’ 
said she. 

“So it is. But, Maria, you have just interrupted such a 
pleasant dream.” 

‘* Indeed, I'm sorry, ma'am.” 

But Miss St. George laughed. 
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of birds is actually 
almost 
everywhere he 


increasing ; 
ho'd- HIS own. 
This is due 
ent rely to the 
action taken by 
proprietors Lo pro- 
tect the eyries, 
and to the 
courteous forbear- 
ance shown 
towards the birds 
by the great 
majority of 
shooting tenants 
—=f{Or bearan-: e 
which 1s, unfor- 
tunately, not 
accorded to them 
in the South, 
where the appear- 
ince of any large 
bird of prey 
seems to be 

Lhe buzzard, in 


Copyricht 


destruction, 


appearance closely resembling the golden eagle when on the 


though easily 
past suffered 
birds of prey 
and carrion 


wing, 
in the 
ot all 
voles 
unless the latter is 
heavy and by 
that the character 


A 






at 


Ue, 





PEREGRINE FALCON 


nature 


distinguished 
for the 
this 1s the 
form 
incapable of striking 


PORT 
oma , - a ee? 
2 3 Y 3 . 


Copyright 


Sins ol 


its diet, 


size, has 
neighbours, for 
harmful to 
and it is 


by its smaller 
its bolder 
least 


fame, mice, 


probably quite 


down any game-bird on the wing 
veakly wounded. In flight slow and 
a coward, common-sense will show us 
of this species quite belies its predatory 
appearance, ret im spite ol 

these facts, which have been 


proved times without number, 
keepers continue to shoot 
these harmless birds on their 
nigration in autumn, the 


period when the birds, 
driven away by their 


fresh 


young 
parents, 
quarters. 
include 


orders tor 


are seeking 
If proprietors would 
buzzards in their 
the protection of eagles some- 


thing might be gained. The 


position of this species is at 
present very precarious in the 
Highlands. ‘The numbers seen 


in the autumn are considerably 
those bred in 


from which we 


in excess of 
country, 
infer number 
pass across. the Highlands 
from Northern Europe. These 
migrants, however, are not 
of the slightest use to us for 
breeding purposes, and if our 


this 
must 


that a large 


native birds are once exter- 
minated it is extremely un- 
likely that they can = again 
become’ established in their 
former haunts. Of all ow 


birds of prey, the buzzard is, 
at the present moment, most in 
need of protection. In a few 


years’ time this species will share 
the fate of the ospreys, unless 
prompt measures are taken for 
their preservation. 
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That the peregrine falcon stil 
holds its own is little short of mar- 
vellous, when we consider the perse- 
cution from which it has suffered. 


The extension of deer forests, where 
grouse are not always required, has 
provided fresh sanctuaries where these 


were most needed, and of them the 
noblest of our British falcons has 
taken full advantage. Some _ proprie- 


tors accord this grand bird the same 
protection as they extend to the eagle, 
and to them the thanks of bird-lovers are 


due. To some extent the migratory 
habits of the species are ir its 
favour, and falcons are little in evi- 
dence at their nesting haunts in the 


Their numbers are 
undoubtedly reinforced by a_ large 
number of migrants from time to 
time, but it is very doubtful to what 
extent the breeding pairs are recruited 
from these. The extreme wariness of 
the peregrine during the autumn and 
winter is in marked contrast to its 
behaviour at the eyrie, where, in my 
it is by far the boldest 


shooting season. 


experience, it 


of our birds of prey, often swooping 
past within a few yards of the in- 
truder’s head. From this fatal habit 


to the keeper, and in the absence of 


COV. 


V7TRYV 


LIF. 





H. B. Macpherson. 


it falls an easy victim 
orders to protect them, 


THE 


dec ade. 
the 


extinction of a 


MERLIN’S 


There is probably no 





i. B 


Vacthersou 


MERLINS., 


the latter can hardly be blamed for destroying such destructive 


birds. 

of the peregrine. I have myself seen 
the tiercel réturning to the eyrie 
vith a full-grown cock grouse in his 
talons, which he deposited upon a 


neighbouring ledge that served as a 
larder for the clamorous young demons 
which return. In spite 
of this, however, we may appeal tor 
toleration, 1f not on the moors, 
at least in all 
are not required. At present 
is no immediate fear of this 
becoming extinct, and so long as they 
ire protected in the forests the bold 


awaited 1s 


vrouse 


lorests where grouse 
there 


species 


flight of this grand bird will be 
familiar to all whose lives are spent 
among the mountains. Fortunately, 
it has no love for carrion, and the 


baited fox-trap, which so often lures 
the and the to their 
doom, has attractions for this 
booter of the air. 

In Saunders’s 
the statement that in 
kite still survives in a few localities. 
This was in 188g, but within a very 
few years it was undoubtedly extinct. 
It is, alas, a fact that no pair has 
bred in the tlighlands within the last 


eagle 


buzzard 
free- 


Manual we find 
Scotland the 
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It would be useless to attempt to gloss over the fauits 


Little 


THE 


can be 
as a woodland species it undoubtedly is responsible for 


Copyright 


said 


KESTREL’S 


in favour of 


Copyright. 


NEST. 


other instance on record of 

common species In so short a space of 
time. The kite was at one time the 
most common of our birds of prey, 
and now a few old nests are the only 


relics which woods possess of 
these beautiful Yet if the 
example of the kite serve as a warning 
and an example of what pe 
can accomplish, the sacrifice will not 
have been in vain. 

Of the Greenland 
rough-legged buzzard, wanderers from 


oul 


birds. 


ecution 


falcon and the 


Northern Europe, we need say little 
save that their visits are tolerably 
frequent, but there is not the least 
chance of either remaining to breed. 
The hobby and the honey buzzard, 
though the Southern Counties ot 
England can claim them as_ breeding 
species, have never within my know 
ledge nested in the Highlands. The 


sparrow-hawk has earned an unenviable 
reputation in ¢g 


+ 


courage and audacity ranking with the 


ime preserves, in aash, 


peregrine himself, his species is 


very migratory in its habits, and | 
think there is little fear of its extin« 
tion, as the breeding pairs seem to be 
recruited from migrants in the spri 


the sparrow-haw k, and 


great 


Copyright. 
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lestruction among the smaller birds, its diet consisting mainly 

f teathered creatures. It seldom takes the trouble to pursue 

mace o1 é 


Iwo other species ¢ laim our attention the kestrel and the 


merlin, both of which the writer has turned out in considerable 
numbers during the last few years. It is, indeed, a treat for the 
bird-lover to see these lesser falcons losing their fear of man day 
by day, to watch them from the window hunting mice in the 
neadow belo hovering, perhaps, within a few yards of the 
ut r, then pouncing with lightning swoop on some hapless 
patusir to devour their prey before one’s very eves. To 
naturalists, the fact that the writer had three kestrels’ nests 
ler observation in rgoS8 in a small pine wood may be of 

t, as showing that there is comparatively little antagonism 
tween nd hua ft this charming pecies. In the case of 


1 


ne of these the bold behaviour of the adult was conspicuous, and 
the female would almost allow me to handle her on the nest. 


ired that e wa ne of those liberated in the 


i ‘ r 
previous year; one of a brood which had become exceptionally 
tame before being released. With certain exceptions the kestrel is 
, in t wn Sometimes, however, a pair living on the 
itl tha nak t practice f taking y ung grouse, Lhe remedy 
vious, and they must be destroyed in the interests of the 


I but it would be a sin to destroy all the members of a 





H. B. Maep VOUNG PAWNY OWLS. Copyright 
speci lor the crine i a pair ol maletactors, In the case of 
ninety-nine nests out of a hundred the kestrels will be found to 
be bringing lur-——i.e., mice, voles, etc.—to the young, and the 


benefit thus conlerred on farmers is enormous. 

With merlins this is by no means the case, and young 
grouse are olten the principal food of the family ; but at no 
other period of the year are they destructive to game. 
Owing to the fact that they nest on the ground and in the most 
ecluded piaces they are not easy to locate, and to this they often 
owe their safety. The numbers of kestrels in the Highlands are 
apparently on the increase, and it seems now to be generally 
recognised that th \ are worthy ot encouragement. Both 
kestrels and merli are to some extent migratory, and the latter 
eem less able to fend for themselves when the ground is 
covered with snow, departing southward at the approach of 
winter. It is a curious fact that grouse are aware that the 
kestrel 1s harmless, and that the cock grouse will boldly 
attempt to drive the “ wind-hover’’ away from nest or brood 

uld the little falcon approach too near when hunting for 
mice. On the approach of the peregrine, however, he crouches 
close to the ground, well knowing that no courage will avail 
him here. 

\ few words in conclusion as to the owls, of which we need 


Oonuly consi r thc species the tawtl y, the long eared and the 





ii. B. Macpherson YOUNG LONG-EARED OWT. Copyrigh 
short-eared, for the barn-owl, common in the South, 1s a vara 
avis in the Highlands. ‘The appearance of the 


jort-eared owls 
in autumn marks the approach of winter, and the reg larity 


with which they arrive at the time of the flight has earned for 
them the name of the woodcock owl. A tew of these remain to 
breed with us, and in time more may be induced to follow then 


example if they are carefully protected. Highland keepers are 
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not, as a rule, vindictive towards owls, but the tawny species 
has sometimes caused annoyance where pheasants are reared by 
knocking the birds off their perches at night. This, however, 
is comparatively rare. The long-eared owl is more at home in 
daylight than its tawny cousin. Ina nest which the writer had 
under observation, mice were brought by the male to the female 
during the daytime as soon as the hatching-time approached. 
liow she managed to inform him that she could not hunt for 
herself is one of the mysteries of Nature, for previously he had 
shown her no such attention. 


IN THE 


THe BoGc Garpen. 

HEWN a marshy piece of ground exists in a garden, 
or when a low-lying position occurs in the 
vicinity of a stream or lake, it may be turned to 
profitable account and transformed from a dreary 
waste to a decidedly ornamental feature by 

converting it into a bog garden and planting it with those things 
that rejoice in rich, marshy ground. In such a situation many 
charming plants may be grown which are denied to people who 
have no such place, providing the necessary work is given to 
keep it in order. It must be remembered that a bog garden to 
be a success will give quite as much work as, or rather more than, 
a piece of dry cultivated land half as large again. Rank weeds 
will grow with great rapidity and smother choice plants if not 
closely watched, and a great deal of the weeding will of necessity 
be hand-weeding. oth to assist in cleaning the ground and to 
enable people to get about among the plants, a system of 
steppiag-stones should be adopted, not continuous, but of 
irregular placing, with dwarf-growing plants in between. ‘These 
stones should be placed high enough to make them easily seen, 
but should not be too far out of the ground to be an eyesore. 
Here and there the grass should be allowed to grow into the bog, 
so that a natural and uneven outline of grass and plants will 
occur. 

In placing the plants a system of grouping should be 
adopted, varying the size and shape of the groups as far as 
possible. Large and small plants should be studied, so that, 
while large and small growing subjects are distributed through 
the garden, they are so placed that dwarf ones are not hidden. 
A group of Gunneras, for instance, may be placed within easy 
distance of the margin, just as well as near the middle; but a 
dwart Primula ought not to be placed right behind it, though 
the latter might be very effective if planted in a large group 
tolt. or raft. from dry land. It is, of course, impossible to 
mention anything like all the plants that are suitable for a bog 
garden, but in the following lines attention is directed to some 
very beautitul subjects. 

The Iris family, tor instance, offers a number of delightful 
subjects. Nothing is more beautiful than a large mass of 
l. laevigata, or I. Keempferi, as it is frequently called. The 
lowers of this Japanese plant are very large, borne on stalks 
2it. to 3ft. in height, and are white, mauve or blue in colour. 
An easily-grown plant is found in I. sibirica, which has blue 
flowers, and another showy plant is the common yellow Flag, 
I. Pseud-acorus. ‘The Buttercups have several representatives ; 
among the best are the double form of Ranunculus aconitifolius, 
commonly called “ Fair Maids of France,” and R. Lingua, the 
Spearwort. The Marsh Marigolds are close relatives of the 
Buttercups; the common one, Caltha palustris, is very pretty 
when in bloom, but has to give way for general effect to its 
double-flowered variety, while the rare C. polypetala, a strong- 
growing plant with large leaves and flowers, is a worthy addition. 
Kodgersia pinnata, an ornamental, large-leaved plant from 
China, and R. podophylla, from Japan, are two strong-growing 
decorative plants which are deserving of prominent positions, while 
for the background the stronger-growing species of Polygonum can 
be used. Recent introductions have added several very useful 
Senecios to the list, and such sorts as S. clivorum, with immense 
leaves and large inflorescences of golden flowers, S. ligularia var. 
speciosa, S. veitchianus and S. wilsonianus, all strong-growing, 
free-flowering plants, shouid be planted. Primulas, such as the 
charming little P. rosea and the large-growing P. japonica, are 
excellent subjects, and, in the case of the latter espec ially, good 
things to naturalise. Gunuera manicata forms a noble specimen 
when it is given good soil and plenty of room for development. 
In good form the leaves may be anything from 8&ft. to 11ft. across. 
Insectivorous plants may be introduced about the outskirts of the 
bog in company with sphagnum moss. Sarracenia purpurea 
thrives in the Southern Counties and forms fine leaves, while 
S. flava and 5. psittacina can be tried. The Sundews or Droseras 
should only be planted in those places where no coarse plants 
will overgrow them, as all are very tiny; D. intermedia, D. longi- 
folia and D. rotundifolia are hardy. Pinguicula vulgaris, the 
“ Bog Violet,” is another charming little insectivorous plant 
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With all these species hatching is irregular, one egg being 
frequently hatched some days before or after the rest. The 
photograph of young tawny owls reproduced shows this clearly, 
the bird on the left being considerably the larger of the three. 

In mentioning owls under the heading of birds of prey at 
the present moment, my object is to draw attention to the 
possibility of a plague of mice and voles in the Highlands. 
Never have these vermin been so plentiful within the memory 
of man, and owls alone can save farmers from heavy loss ot 
crops and grain. H. B. MacpnHerson. 


GARDEN. 


which needs a corner to itself, unmolested by large-growing 
things. Trillium grandiflorum is a choice, white-flowered 
American plant which is more at home in boggy ground than in 
drier land, while the various Cypripediums, particularly the 
Moccasin-flower, C. spectabile, are among the choicest of all 
bog-loving plants. Other useful Cypripediums are C. Calceolus, 
C. macranthum, C. acaule and C. pubescens. The common 
“ Purple Loosestrife,” Lythrum Salicaria, and its rose-coloured 
Variety are very ornamental. As they grow to 5ft. in 
height they should be planted a few teet back from the 
margin. The Bog-bean, Menyanthes trifoliata, should be placed 
in one of the dampest positions; it is always popular when 
covered with its white or pinkish tragrant flowers. A few othet 
plants for the bog garden are: Carexes in variety, the Flowering 
Kush, the Royal Fern, the Arrow Head, the Sweet lag, the Need- 
maces, Cladium Mariscus, various Rushes and Mimulus lutea. 
Shrubs ought not to be omitted, and space should be afforded 
for Willows, particularly those with red and yellow stems; the 
Bog Myrtle or Sweet Gale, Myrica Gale, Andromeda politolia, 
various Alders, and a few Poplars if space permits. The Alders 
and Poplars should, however, only be introduced where a 
large space exists. Although this selection by no means 
exhausts the list of plants suitable for boggy ground, sufficient 
names have been mentioned to show what a wealth of material 
we have. b. D. 





THE DIERVILLAS OR WEIGELAS, 
DUKING the months of May and June, the shrubs known to botanists 
as Diervillas and to most nurserymen and = gardeners as Weigelas do 
much to brighten up the fronts of shrubberies, and where whole beds are 
devoted to them in comparatively large gardens the effect is very pretty 
during the period named, Given a rich soil and an occasional thinning out 
of the old wood, these shrubs are but little trouble and produce their bell- 
shaped flowers in abundance. Once a stock is procured, it can be easily 
maintained or increased, as the Diervilla is one of the easiest of our hardy 
shrubs to propagate by means of cuttings These are usually taken when 
the plants are in flower and should consist cf green young shoots some 4in 


inlength. These are inserted firmly in pots of sandy soil to which a little peat 


has been added, the pots being then plunged in cocoanut filre refuse in a warm 
greenhouse and shaded from bright sunshine. The cuttings quickly root, 
and alter they have been hardened by gradual exposure to air they may be 


planted out in a nursery-bed, where they will make nice little plants before 


the winter, The hybrid forms are the most orn:mental, good varieties 
being Abel Cairiére, soft’ pink and rose; rosea, deeper-coloured flowers; and 
Eva Rathke, glowing crimson. <A more delicate subject is D. middendorfiana, 


which has yellow flowers. These shrubs grow generally from 4ft. to 6ft, high 
and belong to the same natural family as the Honeysuckle F. We: Bae 
A BrKAUTIFUL BrAMBLE (RUBUS SPECTABILIS), 

The introductions of late years, chiefly from China, have swollen the 
list of Rubi to a large extent, but it is doubtful whether any of the new sorts 
will oust the best of the old ones from the position they now occupy in 
the garden, though some of them are of a distinctly ornamental character, 
RK. spectabilis is a well-tried garden sirub, a native of North America, useful 
alike for the shrubbery and for naturalising in the woodland. 


sit. to 6ft. in height, with upright, bright brown, spineless, or almost spineless, 


It grows from 
canes. The leaves are three-parted, large and roughly serrate. The flowers 
are rosy purple in colour, borne singly from the points of short growths from 
axillary buds, and are about three-quarters of an inch across. It is the 
earliest of the species to flower, its blossoms appearing during April and May, 
The flowers are succeeded by bright yellow Raspberry-like fruits, which are 
too acid to be pleasant in a raw state, but ure stated to be useful for tarts 
and preserves. Unless the bushes are netied, however, little is seen of 
the fruits, for birds take them as fast as they ripen. In loamy soil it suckers 
freely and quickly grows into a large patch W. D. 
SHRUBS IN MAVIIME, 

Now that so many beautiful shrubs are in flower, and that many owners 
of country places are in London, let us remind them that an afternoon is most 
pleasantly and profitably spent in going to one of the good shrub nurseries, 
or, better still, to the gardens at Kew, notebook in hand, to see what are the 
best of these good garden ornaments, and which of them will best su‘t the 
needs of special gardens. Much of the beauty of such a lovely thing as the 
Japan flowering Apple (Pyrus Malus floribunda) is in the way of growth of the 
pretty little tree. The crimson bud and blushing bloom are cheorming when 
seen in any way, but far best on the tree, where the fling and the sway and the 
poise of it may be enjoyed, and all the little personal ways of the tree that go 
to make up its individual character and to give a sympathetic and almost 
human interest to its identity, 
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\ST- week our perambulation of Charlton House led us to the 
foot of the staircase in front of doors which admit to 
the chapel and dining-room. The latter was not so 
destined by Adam Newton, in whose day it was still 


the habit to use a small room for the purpose on 
ordinary occasions, while the hall served for occasions of 
ceremony. To make the long but rather narrow northern parlout 


convenient as a modern dining-room, the little tower was thrown 
into it and the room widened to that extent throughout its length, 


leaving supporting arches. These form the picturesque vista 
Which is shown in the illustration. The chapel, an unusual 
adjunct to houses—except the mansions of great noblemen—of 


jacobean date and seldom appearing in Thorpe’s plans, is the end 
room of the northern wing having its window in the eastern bay, 
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and, by way of marking even from the outside the use to which 
this apartment was put, the window, while in other respects 
exactly similar to its fellows, has trefoiled heads in the late 
Gothic manner to its upper lights. 

Loftiness being a requisite for the hall, the first landing of 
the principal staircase takes us only to a set of cooms occupying 
the north end of the house, the upper part of the hall preventing 


access to the southern portion—served by its own staircase 


except by a gallery thrown across the western end of the hall. 
It is therefore on the upper floor that Adam Newton placed his 
suite of reception-rooms, and this accounts for the fact, which the 
illustration reveals, that the top landing is the mostornate part of the 
staircase, the walls and ceiling being decorated with very good 
plaster-work. This does not belong to Newton's time and its date 
is uncertain. It is, of course, 
ridiculous to call it,as has been 
done in an account of the 
house, “the work of Grin- 
ling Gibbons.” He was nota 
plasterer and he did not work 
in this style. The fruit and 
leafage held up by a ribbon 
knot are a much later treat- 
ment of motifs used in his 
time, and the general decora- 
tive scheme is an English 
adaptation of the Louis XVI. 
manner, and must date from 
the Wilson occupation, which 
began in George III.’s reign. 
One of the finials on the stair- 
case newels represents the 
Wilson wolf holding — their 
shield, showing that the stair- 
case was altered by one of the 
family. When we open the 
saloon door, however, we re- 
turn to the almost undisturbed 
work of the original builder. 
Eighteenth century inventories 
show that the wainscotting with 
which Adam Newton had lined 
most of his rooms was then 
removed. The saloon has suf- 
fered from this change, and 
panelling, broken no doubt at 
intervals by fluted pilasters, 
such as are still present at the 
corners of the window recesses, 
must have existed reaching up 
to the frieze. Otherwise the 
room is untouched, and its 
plaster ceiling and marble 
mantel - piece are remarkably 
fine examples in remarkably 
good condition. The mantel- 
piece is distinct from any other 
work at Charlton. ‘There is 
no trace here of the ordinary 
English master mason of the 
age working on. his own initia- 
tive with the books of De Vries 
and the other Flemings as his 
authorities. It has much of 
the Italian manner and classic 
purity which Inigo Jones was 
beginning to introduce. It is 
the work of a designer who 
understood proportion and the 
* COUNTRY LIFE.” value of reserve in @ruament, 
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in elaborate panelled desiyn 
wit broad, flat, enriched rib 
bing, dropping at intervals into 
pendentives, lt may be com 


pared to the contemporary one 
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hich is now in the Victoria 
ind Albert Museum over the 
original panelling of the room. 
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it was wainscotted in a similar 
manner. In the Bow and 
Bromley case the ceiling panels 
have in them the heads of 
classic heroes or royal arms, 
while those at Charlton are 
filled with flat strapwork scrolls 
studded with rosettes, discs and 
pyramids. This form of orna- 
ment was also used without the 
panel ribs where the broad 
flat bands are elaborately inter- 
laced so as to make one great 
and complex design. Such IS 
the ceiling in the gallery, which 
occupies on the same floor the 
who'e 7Olt. of the length of the 
north wing. From the saloon 
it is entered threugh a lesser 
apartment called, of oid, the 
white withdrawing-room. It is 
here that we find one of the two 
very good and typical Jacobean 
tone mantel-pieces which are 
iilustrated and which are likely 
to have been the work of the 
ame hand that carried out the 
western pore h. In the case of 
the porch, however, the human 
form is not brought into requi- 
sition, whereas it is largely used 
in the mantel-pieces, both for 
the caryatides which support the 
upper and lower friezes and for 
the sculptured bas-reliefs or de- 
tached figures which illustrate 
subjects of ciassic mythology, 
Biblical history or allegorical 
story. The primitive views on 
anatomy and the somewhat 
barbaric treatment common to 


so much of the carved work of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 


periods are not altogether 


lacking in these mantel-pieces—in 
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ornamented with tl flat 


strapwork which the Charlton 
plasterers used so treely. Adam Newton did not fail in 
the customary practice of introducing heraldry into his 


ceilings. His own arms appear in the gallery, while those of his 
Royal masters decorate the ceilings of the embayed windows of 
the saloon. 


In that which faces west the arms and supporters of 
King James 


ire displayed; in the one opposite are the ostrich 
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IN THE SOUTH-E. 
ending in masks and birds’ heads, are well composed and m ddelled. 
Similar cornices may be found at Audley End and Bramshill, 
and the same men may have produced them, for those houses were 
in hand at the same time as Charlton. Of a very different and 
more unusual type is the frieze in the saloon, which is composed 


of framed panels, both the framing and the panels being 
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fe uthers of 


the Princes of Wales, of whom Newton served 
two. 


When Henry died, he had some hope and claim to have 
his secretarial skill and experience transferred to the younger 
brother’s service. But Charles’s tutor, Thomas Murray, 
considered that the precedent of Newton passing from tutor to 
secretary was a far better one to follow, and his view carried the 
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day. Newton had to be satisfied with the less influential but 
also less onerous post of treasurer. This gave him more time 
for residence at Charlton (though he was often with the Court 
and in London), which he appears to have had ample means to 
complete and inhabit. Indeed, he felt himself in a financial 
position to give up the Vurham Deanery and accept a baronetcy 
in 1620. He did not relinquish his church preferment without 
his successor making it worth his while, and so he had a sum in 
hand to pay for the title of honour, which he enjoyed for ten 
years, and then died and was buried in Charlton Church. His 
son, Henry, was a minor at this time. Very soon after he came 
of age and had married the elder daughter of the Thomas 
Murray who had been Prince Charles’s secretary, he fell on 
dificult times, for the Civil War broke out. He raised a troop 
of horse on his King’s behalf . 
and fought at Edgehill in 1642. 
With London and its neigh- 
bourhood in the Parliament's 
hands, this meant the seques 
tration of Charlton, which he 
dared not approach, though his 
wife and her relations were 
allowed to live there. They 
seem to have been friends of 
Thomas Howard, one of the 
sons of the Earl of Suffolk, 
builder of Audley End. 
Phomas Howard, who obtained 
the barony ol lescrick, sided 
with the Parliament, and so 
was able to use his influence 
to obtain for Lady Newton the 
continued use of Charlton 
House and a sufficient main- 
tenance, Not) only did she 
spend her summers there, but 
was joined ino 1644 by het 
mother and sister and by the 
Howards, with the result that 
a little lovers’ tragedy took 
place in this quiet rural spot 
while the great national tragedy 
was being played in — the 
country at large. “The Eserick 
Hlowards were poor, and the 
father, wishing his son, 
Thomas, to marry well, “ sentt 
for him outt of France with 
the intention to marry him to 
sum rich match that might 
improve his fortune.” Instead 
of that he spent his time at 
Charlton falling in love with 
the penniless Anne Murray, 
who long afterwards wrote an 
account of the affair, wherein 
she draws herself as an ex 
emplar of worldly wisdom and 
lofty purpose and the young 
man as an impetuous fool. 
She knew her mother would be 
furious if Lord Escrick’s kind 
ness to the family was repaid 
by the blighting of his son’s 
worldly prospects, and she held 
aloof, giving occasionally quite 
motherly advice. But one day 
he succeeded by a trick in 
getting her alone in a seques- 
tered garden alley, and then 
he declared that if she re 
mained unkind he would “ vo 
imediately into a conventt.” 
Here was a quandary for a 
moral and Protestant young Copyright 

miss! She decided that “reli 

gion was a tye upon mee to endeaver the prevention of the hazard 
of his soule.’ 
a large amount of surreptitious philandering during the pleasant 
summer months. With the chill October days the matter came 
to the parents’ knowledge and there was a scene. Anne Murray 


This high aspiration seems to have led to 


was denied her liberty, and her sister’s maid was appointed 
to be her guardian while preparations were made in London 
to send yo inv Howard back to France. The day he set out to 
take ship he induced a “ Mr. T.,” in whose charge he was placed, 
to allow him to ride round by Charlton. Anne, who, as het 
lover was supposed to be on his way, was no longer closely 
watched, is suddenly alarmed by her own and very sympatheti 
maid rushing in with the words “I believe you are y® most 
unfortunate person living, for 1 thinke Mr. Howard is killed!” 
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The estate had been placed by Parliament in the hands of a 
tenant of puritanical views, who was also to watch in case the 
owner attempted to pay his wife a secret visit. Seeing horse- 
men lurking mysteriously around, this tenant obtained 
assistance and suddenly fell upon the supposed enemy 
of the Parliament, and dealt him a stunning blow. At this 
moment a servant from the house, favourable to the lovers, 
came up, explained matters, took the injured man to the ale 
house, and went to acquaint Anne of her lover’s accident and 
recovery and to press her to meet him in the little corner garden- 


house which was illustrated last week. The spot would not do, 
as it lay within view of her mother’s windows, and the cellat 
was preferred. The two servants in the secret and young 


Howard’s very accommodating companion occupied one end 
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while the lovers dailied at the other, the extremely conscientious 
Anne being blindfolded because she had promised her mother 
not to “see” her lover. They interchanved vows of undying 


affection, and then she ‘*“‘called for a bottle otf wine and 
giving Mr. ‘T. thankes for his civility and care drunk to 
him wishing a good and happy journey to Mr. Hl.” That 
journey was happy in this respect, that it quite cured Thomas 
Howard, and he came home to take no notice of Ann 
and to marry according to In father’s wishe in 1646, 
\nne Murray decided “he was unworthy of her anger and 
concern,” and during the succeeding ten years had a strange 
career, political and amatory. Phen she married an elderly 


Scotch widower, settled down to a humdrum life, and wrote on 
religion and on her experiences. Her marriage took place at 








Charlton II e, ther her brother-in-law, after compoundi 
for his malignancy, had returned in 1647. Soon after that he 
inherited the Puckering estates, which mostly lay in Warwick 
shire, and, the Civil Wag ving somewhat crippled his own 
fortune, he decided on moving to that county and selling 
Charlton. Jokn Evelyn’s home, Saves Court, was only a few 
miles from Chariton, where he often visited: and under date of 
Seplembel 7th, 1O56, we find this entry in fils Diary : “1 went 
i % 
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to take leave of my excellent neighbour and triend Sir Henry 
Newton and lady now going to dwell at Warwick.” As Si 
Henry Puckering he appearsin the annals of the Midland county 
til the century ended, but he is of no further concern to the 
historian of Charlton. It was another friend of Evelyn’s who 
became the purchaser of that estate. Sir William Ducie was a 
son of Sir Robert Ducie, who had made a great fortune 
in London, of which he was Lord Mayor in 1630, having 
received a baronetcy in the previous year. He was one 
of Charles I|.’s chief financial agents, a position which cost 


him dear, as the civil wars prevented the repayment of loans 
said to amount to £80,000. This did not prevent his purchase 
of the Tortworth and other estates in Gloucestershire and 
his leaving £400,000 at his death. Even as a younger 
son, William Ducie was a collector of works of art and 
was one of the “virtuosos” with whom Evelyn foregathered. 
But his elder brother's death in 1657 made him a very rich man, 
who could well afford himself a fine seat in close touch with 
London as well as distant Tortworth. Luckily, he considered 
that it would perfectly well serve its purpose in its Jacobean 
garb, and he did not feel constrained to give it that more 
Palladian aspect which was aflected by all those who wished 
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to be in the fashion after the Restoration. Repuirs were needed, 
and all the fine leaden rain-water-heads, except one, were 
renewed, and bear the Ducie arms and the date 1659. He 
had married a daughter of the Lord Seymour of Trowbridge, to 
whose issue the Somerset dukedom afterwards came, and he was 
proud of the alliance. Hence the number of the coats of arms 
of this family which appzar, together with Ducie connections, in 
the stained glass of the windows of the gallery. The same 

heraldry is again found in one 


uo 
5 


of the bedrooms on a black 
and white marble mantel-piece. 
There are several black marble 
mantel-pieces at Chariton, that 
in the hall being of very digni- 
fied proportions but of great 
simplicity. Such also is the 
one in the room now known 
as the Dutch bedroom, which 
occupies on its south side the 
same position in reference to 
the saloon as the white draw 

ing-room does on its north side. 
It seems to have been a 
favourite apartment with Su 
William, who was created Lord 
Downe at the Restoration. Its 
eastward windows look on to the 
road which leads to the then 
lonely stretch of Blackheath; 
and,as his lordship one day sat 
by the fire, the story goes that 
in the unbroken and_ highly 
polished surface of the mantel- 
piece —well shown in the illus 
tration —he sawa robbery being 
committed on the heath. He 
at once gave the alarm, his ser- 
vants rushed out and we are 
assured that the thieves were 
se ured. 

Lord Downe had no 
children, and on his death in 
1679 his estates passed to a 
niece, wife to Edward Moreton, 
and from them are descended 
the Earls of Ducie. They 
seem to have had country 
prediles tions and to have pre- 
ferred Tortworth to Charlton, 
which shortly passed into the 
possession of Sir William 
Langhorne. He wasan East 
India mérchant who had re- 
cently returned from his 
Governorship of Madras with 
money to invest in English 
real estate \ Londoner and 
the son of a Londoner, he did 
not wish to go far afield and 
went for his two estates not 
further than Hampstead and 
Charlton. The latter manor 
became his place of residence 
and, like his predecessor, he 
was content that it should re- 
tain its ancient aspect. Some 
painted deal wainscotting in a 
room which tradition states to 
be haunted is one of the few interior tokens of his occupation. 
Outside his initials appear on one of the stable gables —though 
without any change in its style—and on the very charming 
octagon lead cistern, used as a garden fountain, of which an 
illustration appears. ‘Though twice married, he left no heir of 
his body, and by his will Charlton was left to his elder sister's 
son, Sir John Conyers and his male heirs, failing which to his 
younger sister’s son, William Games and his male heirs. It is 
curious that there should have been this limitation to the male 
line in these two cases, whereas the final remainder is to “ My 
kinswoman Margaret Maryon,” with no such limitation. As a 
result, it was to Mrs. Maryon that both Charlton and Hampstead 
fell in 1732. Born in 1654, she was the widow of Joseph 
Maryon, rector of White Roding in Essex, and lived till she was 
ninety-one, when her son, John, also rector of White Roding, 
succeeded. In due course the Langhorne inheritance came to 
his great-niece, Jane Weller, whose marriage in the chapel at 
Chariton House to Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson brought the 
estates to that family in 1777. The Wilsons are a Yorkshire 
family, two of whose members moved south to seek their fortunes 
in the sixteenth century. One of them, Dr. Thomas Wilson, 
was an earlier lay dean of Durham than Sir Adam Newton, and 
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he became Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. His cousin, 
John, settled in Sussex, and acquired considerable property 
which came to his son William, who was seated at Eastborne 
Place, and was created a baronet at the Kestoration. After him, 
the family fortunes tended to decline. Part of the property went 
into the temale line, and the fourth baronet was constrained to 
sell the Eastborne estate in 1723 to Sir Spencer Compton, who 
gave it the name of Compton Place, and from whom it eventually 
descended to the Dukes of Devonshire. The fourth baronet’s 
younger son, Thomas, entered the Army and saw much service 
in the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, and in the Austrian Succession 
and Seven Years’ Wars, when his gallantry at the battle ot 
Minden was mentioned in despatches. He succeeded his brother 
in 1760, but was a poor man ull his marriage with the Chariton 
heiress. Charlton House, after Sir William Langhorne’s death 
and until the time of Sir Thomas’s marriage, had been occupied by 
a series of tenants. It was for many years the residence of the 
first and second Earls of Egmont, and Chariton Church has 
remained the burial-place of that family. ‘Iwo of Sir Thomas 
Wilson’s daughters married sons of the second Earl. From the 
elder Lord Arden the present holder of the earldom is descended. 
The younger was that clever lawyer whom Pitt thought much of 
in his early days, and who as the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval 
became Prime Minister in 1809, and remained so until an 
assassin’s bullet closed his 
career in 1812. Five genera- 
tions of Wilsons have owned 
and inhabited the house which 
Sir Adam Newton built 300 
years ago, and all have shown 
remarkable appreciation of its 
ancient character. It has thus 
come through all revolutions of 
taste and style with little 
change, and it remains one of 
our very best samples of the 
manner in which wealthy sub- 
jects housed themselves at the 
time when Scotland gave us a 
king. Although modern re- 
quirements have made altera- 
tions and additions a necessity, 
the tenth and eleventh baronets 
have succeeded in adding to 
the accommodation without 
any sacrifice of architectural 
charm and archwological in 
terest. All structural repair 
and decorative renovation 
called for by the ravages of 
time have been carried out in 
most laudable fashion. Much 
fine old furniture and objects 
have been added; the garden 
and grounds have had addi- 
tional value given to the 
ancient features which they 
possessed, and no visitor can 
fail to be struck by the taste 
and intelligence shown in the 
adequate and appropriate 
maintenance of this choice 
inheritance. Ba 
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Coo1s AND SWANS 
N his article on the nesting of 
the coot in the issue of 
Country Lire of April 17th, 
Mr. Bickerton quotes the old 
maxim that if you wish to 
have water-fowl on your lake 
you should encourage coots and keep 
no tame swans; and he speaks also 
of the conspicuous lack of the tradi- 
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tional wariness of the coot in the 
particular pair of which he wrote. 
I also know coots which are simply 
ridiculously tame, and the conjunction 
of those birds with swans in the well- 
known injunction has interested me before now. Of course, swans are not 
friendly to water-fowl in general. Anyone who has kept them and watched 
them knows how they harry other birds upon the water and how many young 
ducklings they can kill. But the immediate point of interest is that swans 
seem to have a peculiar dislike of coots. 
NEIGHBOURS ON A LAKE. 

There is a small piece of water on whicn one pair of swans breed 

annually, as well as two or three pairs of coots, several pairs of moorhens, a 
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pair, and sometimes more, of dabchicks and usually one pair of wild duel 
Tne water is large enouvh so that the last named can kee p well away fron 
the proximity of the swans’ nest; and they do so and seem to jog alon 
comfortably enough. I have seen the swan hunting the mallard back to 
his proper end of the lake, but in a perfunctory fashion, obviously without 
malice or personal feeling lo the dabchicks and moorhens the swans 
seem entirely indifferent, If one of the moorhens comes squattering about too 
near the nest when she is sitting, the pen may stand up and expostulate 
threateningly, and I have never seen the smaller fowl trust themselves within 
striking distance of the jack ; but they feed unconcernedly a lew yards from him 
and he pays no attention to them. But with the coots it is another story 
INVIDIOUS DistINCTIONS 

If a coot ventures to come near the particular patch of reeds in which 
the swans are nesting, both birds wax furious The pen comes down from 
the nest and goes for the intruder, while the jack hurries home from wherever 
he may be to join in the chase. Moreover, at all odd times in the day the 
male swan is chasing coo's, It bothers him to think that they are in the 


water Their mere existence appears to annoy him; and he constantly 
herds them out on the bank and continues to pursue them over land. On 
one side the water is separated by, perhaps, some 3o0yds. of land from a 
high brick wall, and the intervening space is dotted with trees Che swan 


spends a large part of his time driving the coots ashore on this side and then 
hunting them among the tree trunks. On one occasion he was driving the 
coots about in this way, working them down parallel to the shore, when I 
came to meet them; and when I planted myself with my legs wide apart 


between two trees, one ol the covuts ran Letween my feet rather than turn 
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THE DUTCH ROOM. 


Where Lord Downe saw the robbery being committed on the Heath reflected in the polished black marble mantel-piece, 


and face its pursuer. Several times they have passed within a yard or so of 
me, showing an entire indifference to my presence and «a complete lack of 
‘* wariness.” The moorhens, on the other hand, keep well away from a 
human presence ; while one’s mere appearance against the skyline is enough 
to send the dabchicks under water. 
AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. 
There must be some reason for this peculiar antipathy of these particular 


swans to the coots, and it would be interesting to know if it is universal. 
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» have any coots messing about to bring 

the coot is also objectionable to some other 
a pair of er crested grebes at their nest- 
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ich to driving the coot out of his insolently 
swam round and round in evident agitation, 
at rs without paying any attention to them, 
nd, apparently, went to sleep. An hour later, 

ll there, and the grebes were still swimming 
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IN BLACK AND WHITE 
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For 


they would probably be ugly customers in a rough-and-tumble fight with 


‘mselves sometimes fercciously. all their sanctimonious appearance 


anything of their own weight. It may be only that the swans take the black 
face of the coot as a reflection on their own taste in having 
black ; but probably 
sounder and less human reason for their enmity. 


livery and white 


their plumage white and their beaks there is some 


fue Timery NIGHTINGALE. 


In spite of the ** backward spring,” the gorgeous weather which began 
with the Easter Week brought most of the summer birds here well ahead of 
the dates at which they arrived last 
year. The nightingales were singing 
in my shrubberyon April 13th, whereas 
last year the first note heard was on 
May Ist. Last year it will be remem- 
bered that it turned bitterly cold 
on the Saturday before Easter, April 
18th, with heavy snow on the follow- 
and 


the 


ing days and continued storms 
frosts until the 29th. While 
advanced guard of the summer mi- 
had bad 
spell, the great army was held back 


grants come belore the 


by those ten dreadful days until the 


very end of the month. This year, 


while the advanced guard seemed late 
in coming, the warm days of mid- 
April brought over great bodies of 
most of the 
weeks ahead of 


coming in 1908. 


visitors at least two 
the 


And how whimsical 


date of their 
the weather is, as one compares one 
year with another! 


MARCH Dust AND APRIL 


SHOWERS. 


It was only last year that, after 

a succession of dry Marches, I re- 
marked in this column that in the old 
days kings must have been ransomed 
cheaply, because there must surely be 
March 
And 
lo! this year one might have hunted 
the whole of this county of Cam- 


few years when the peck of 
dust was not easily obtainable. 


bridgeshire on every day in March 
and thimbleful. 
That 


nevlected entirely her 


failed to collect a 
There was plenty in February 
** fair maid” 
proper business of filling dykes, and 
the roads in her keeping were so dry 
for a large part of the month that 
every passing motor-car raised clouds 
that would 
Aucust, 


have done credit to 
So March had 


ruary’s work, 


to do Feb 
and when April began 
it looked as if Nature had adopted a 
daylight-saving scheme of her own 
and set her clock back a month, so 
that through 
the year getting up in May 
calling it June, getting up in June 


we should go 


have to 
and 


and calling it July, and so on in- 
definitely. Then came the incredible 
Easter weather, and, though even now 
the vegetation has not quite caught 
up (for our tulips and honesty and 
wallflowers and forget-me-nots are all 
a week or two late in coming into 
blossom), the summer birds are here 
the 
betimes. 


and spring insects are abroad 


Tue Lirr_e Owl’ as Per or 


Pest. 

is Cir- 
cumstantially made that the little owl 
is a destroyer of 


I see that the accusation 
young chickens. 
There appears to be no doubt that in 
little the 
culprit; but let us hope that chicken- 


this one case a owl was 
killing does not prove to be a general 
propensity of the family. The little 
owl is such an engaging, fluffy little 
*¢.6. thing, with its plaintive note and its 


bobbing 


trick of g its head, and so 
much trouble has been taken to encourage its increase in England, that it will 
be lamentable if it turns out to be a pest and has to be destroyed again. 
Let us for the present believe that this one owl was for some reason incorri- 
had taste 


chicken’s brains from mere individual naughtiness—a black sheep in an 


gibly and exceptionally vicious, and developed a wicked for 


otherwise exemplary family. 
GREY SQUIRRELS. 
But it is always parlous work encouraging the multiplication of an exatic 
creature, no matter how seemingly harmless, in a new habitat. For my 
part I confess to some curiosity as to what the effect of the introduction of 


the American grey squirrel into London is going to be on the smaller birds. 
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It is not likely that the grey squirrel is exempt from the general liking of the 
squirrel tribe for rifling birds’ nests. London is coming every year to be more 
and more of a bir! sanctuary, almost every spring some new species being 
reported as building not merely in the outskirts of the great city, but in the 
central parks themselves. The grey squirrels in Regent’s Park have made 
themselves extraordinarily at home ; and I know one house near the park to 
which a squirrel comes daily for nuts which are put out for him, though to 
get there he has to cross two well-travelled streets and make his way, through 
the front gates and along the palings, between a row of semi-detached villas 
He Coes it all as punctually and as unconcernedly as a cat accustomed to go to 
meet the cats’-meat man. It is pretty to see him, and the grey squirrel is a 
delightful person; but in Central Park in New York there is an 
almost total absence of singing birds, and it would be interesting to 
know how the London blackbirds and thrushes, tits and robins regard the 
new importation. 
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** ROBIN’S-EGG BLUE.” 

There seems less room for misgiving over the introduction of the American 
robin, at least two attempts to acclimatise which in England are now going on 
With its bright chestnut breast (whence its name) and its dark head, the 
American robin is as handsome a bird as any of our native thrushes, and has 
fully as sweet a song as any. Over a large part of the United States it is 
regarded as the herald of spring, the first robin’s song being as welcome as 
the first cuckoo’s note is to us It would be nice to see it hopping, hunting 
for worms, as its way is in America, in entire friendliness about our lawns, 
and we should also then understand what American writers mean when they 


speak of *robin’s-egg blue.” It is a pretty phrase for a pretty colour, 
absurd to our ears because our robin lays only a san ly-speckled egg ; but that 
of the American robin is much like the egg of our song-thrush, without the 
black spots and of a softer shade of blue, something between the tint of th 
egg of the song-thrush and that of the hedge-sparrow. /. PR 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
ONDON is the most bewildering place in the world. It 
repulses and attracts at one and the same time. It is, 
in the words of Charlotte Bronté, “a Babylon of a 
place”; and it is also, in the phrase of our greatest 
woman poet, ‘the gathering-place of souls.” No 
wonder that the language of metaphor has been exhausted in 
attempts to describe it. To Shelley it was 
that great sea, whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more, 
Yet in its depths what treasures ! 


Others have found a personality for it, and have figured 
London as some witch or necromancer, the accents of 
whose low, sweet song are carried to the furthest limits of 
the globe, and exercise a compelling influence on all who 
listen to them. It was therefore a happy thought, this of 
publishing at the opening of the season a book called London's 
Lure (George Bell and Sous), in which are brought together some 
of the more eloguent passages about London from our poets and 
prose writers. In our opinion it is impossible to analyse and 
put into words the full charm of the metropolis. Like life it is 
made up of contradictions. As there could be no beauty unless 
there were ugliness, no pleasure were there no pain, and no 
merriment did sadness not exist, so the enumeration only 
of what is beautiful in London would not show its attractions. 
We must seek those in its very extremes. The sylvan charm 
of the green places that occur in it must be considered with 
the mean streets and the miles of desolate, uninteresting 
houses. Of those who have understood and loved London, 
perhaps the highest place ought to be given to the “‘ gentle Elia,” 
with whom it was an article of faith that 


A mob of men is better than a flock of sheep, and a crowd of happy 


faces justling into the playhouse at the hour of six is a more beautiful 


spectacle to man than the shepherd driving his “silly ” sheep to fold. 


This is the position of the absolute and uncompromising Londoner, 
the man who, far from ashamed of it, glories in the verv name of 
Cockney. Andlike unto him in this love of London was Samuel 
Johnson, whose firm resolve was “ never to exchange the exhilarat- 
ing joys and splendid decorations of public life for the obscurity, 
insipidity and uniformity of remote situations.” And Johnson had 
flashes of insight into the romance of London that one would 
scarcely have expected of him. He knew we'l how different it 
is to live in the country, where a man is isolated, and therefore 
known from every point of view. His good fortune and _ his 
reverses alike are public property, and it is’ impossible 
for him to conceal anything. In London, as Johnson learnt from 
experience, a man can put a good face on the most severe loss 
of income. If it is the town of greatest luxury, it is also that of 
the greatest clieapness, and its citizens are not in the habit of 
enquiring too closely where the Bohemian sleeps in whose day- 
light actions they take some delight. Nowhere in the world is 
merit more readily recognised for its own sake, just as nowhere 
else can neglect be more cruel. ‘Those who have loved the open 
air most have been eloquent in its praise. It was he who sang 
of s TrOW, 
Barricaded evermore within the walls of cities 


who also composed that lovely sonnet which ends with the lines: 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 


So Wordsworth wrote of Dawn; but whenever a theme arises 
in regard to London, search will not be in vain for good 
matter about its antithesis, and the charm and mystery of 
night in it have been described in language as appealing as 
that used of daybreak. The late Sir John Robinson has 
a fine sentence about that brief space of time in’ which 
London can be said to be asleep: “ When the rattle of 


wheels, the hum of voices, the shouts of revellers, are heard no 
longer.” Ile goes on: 

They die away by about three, when all is still, but in half-an-hour there 
are dropping shots of sound, and soon the heavy waggons on their way to 


Covent Garden come rumbling by, the advance guard of the waking millions, 


Disraeli, too, touched on the charm of this space of time with his 
usual discernment : 


Nothing is stirring except waggons of strawberries and asparagus, and 
no one visible except a policeman or a Member of Parliament returning from 
a late division, where they have settled some great question that nee 


never have been asked, 


Leaving the general for the particular, it is difficult to choose 
from the multitudinous points of interest. Mr. Barrie, ina notable 
book, has shown how imagination can people Kensington Garden 
with the “ little folk,” and there is no brook purling in the distant 
counties that is clothed with so many human associations as the 
Serpentine. As William Black very finely said : 


The Serpentine is very small and insignificant, dsubtless ; but sois a sea 
shell, and the sea-shell, if you are alone, and if you Listen closely, will tell 


you stories of the sea 


Hyde Park, Piccadilly and Mayfair defy the power oi word 
to unfold their charm. How many of us share the feeling of 
l’rederick Locker. Lampson : 

Piccadilly !—shops, palaces, bustle and breez 
The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees, 
By daylight, or nightlight, noisy, or stilly, 
Whatever my mood is—lI love Piccadilly. 


Mr. Andrew Lang in his happiest prose has tried to unravel the 
same mystery : 


The wext best aspect, or perhaps the best aspect, of Piceadilly 
is in the evening in mid-October, when the lingering light flush 
the houses, the sunset strugevling through the opals of the London 
smoke, red and azures blending in the distance, while all down through 
“the gradual dusky veil” of evening the serpentine lines of lany 
begin to burn. London, when there is not a fog, has sunsets of peculias 


beauty, thanks per laps to the smoky air; whatever the reason they are very 
soft, rich and strange. Many a time, walking eastward, through the early 
dusk in Piccadiliy, I have turned back, and stood watching these beautifu 
effects, which Mr. Marshall, by the bye, often renders admirably in water- 
colour 
The inevitable contrast is to be found in the stateliness of West- 
minster and St. Paul’s. We feel that the finest conception ot 
St. Paul's is at the back, so to speak, of a poem in which it i 
not described, and only one of all our poets could have 
written it: 

*Twas on a holy Thursday, their innocent faces clean, 

The children walking to and fro, in red, and blue, and green ; 

Gray-headed beadles walked before, with wands as white as stow, 

Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like Thames waters flow 


Another turn of the kaleidoscope shows us the Strand, Covent 
Garden and the Inns of Court, which have a different interest and 
a different poetry. It is like closing Milton to read Chaucer, for 
the neighbourhood is one in which the air is thronged with 
memories of men of the past and “ dear dead women, with such 
hair too.” And if we pass along to the City, there is further proof 
of the infinite variety of London. Listen to a countryman like 
George Borrow speaking of Cheapside : 


**Q Cheapside ! Cheapside!” said I, as I advanced up that mighty 
thoroughfare, “‘truly thou art a wonderful place for hurry, noise, ar 
riches! Men talk of the bazaars of the East—lI have never seen them 
but I daresay that, compared with thee, they are poor places, silent 


{ 


places, abounding with empty boxes, O theu pride of London’s ea 
mighty mart of old renown!—for thou art not a place of yesterday 
long before the Roses red and white battled in fair England, thou 
didst exist—a place of throng and bustle a place of gold and silvei 


periumes and fine linen.” 
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are composed of Italian scroliwork, and where we should expect Gothic 
panels of classic type. Whether all this foreign ornament in a foreign 
ma‘erial was made abroad and imported or produced by Italians in England is 
uncertain. Mr. Gotch even inclines to the view that as the English character Is 


finials rising from the parapets we find dolphins playing round semi-circular 


never quite lost, it was more likely to be the work of Englishmen with Italian 
proclivities than of Italians acting under English orders. The same material is 

und at Sutton Piace. Yet, though Sir Richard Weston, its builder, was also 
closely connected with the Court, its window tracery shows no sign of the 
Italian influence which is reserved for the ornamental panels of the parapet ; 
and even there it is associated with a Gothic quatre-foil Warwickshire 
to have been beyond the limits of the influence of Henry VIII.’s 
Italians, and Compton Winyates is wholly English, although we owe so much 


of it to Sir William Compton, Mr. Stratton tells us that, ** When it is 


} 


remembered that it was built abou. tie same time as Layer Marney [all and 
Sutton Place by a man distinguished at Court and one who had travelled and 
been in contact with the progressive movements of the age, it Is surprising 
that there should be pract cally no trace of foreign i fluence even in the 
ornament which is lavished upon it. Attempt at symmetry there is none, 
ind irregularity of plan and superstructure alike underlies every part.” Built 


of brick with stone dressings and roofed with stone tiles, it stands out as one 


of the best preserved and most pictur Sey tne ly beautiful examp.es ot its time 


vhich we still possess, and we should certainly “‘ pray for the soul” of John 


Berrill the steward, who kept it standing and repaired when his master, the 





makin the ¢ more interesting, and all that is most modern 
to-day will } y be regarded as old-fashioned bv the children 
of this generation, or at least by their children’s children. 


SINTEENTIL CENTURY, HOMES 
The Domestic Architecture of England During the Tudor Period 


y Thon Csainet Arthur Stratton Part Il (Batstord,) 
1til mynd of the thi parts into which Mr. Batsford is cividing this book 
now publisl ind the closing part is promised during the course of the 
year The present talment is rich in specimens of that brick architecture 
which distir hed fifteenth century buildings in the Eastern Counties 
nd then spread S u West, setting Renaissance detail on to the Gothic 
pass as that forcien style gradually rcolated into England The two best 
urviving ex s of this partnership of the two modes carried out wholly in 
uke uth are Layer Marney in Essex and Sutton in Surrey, and both are 
n this tion Sir Hlenry Marnev was early connected with the 
Court of Hlenry VIII, wl Captai f the Guard he was before he became 
lh ' t Privy Seal ik f the Garter. Ile therefore would 
} vcr ch Ita ners at artists as Torrigiano, da Rovezzano 
al 1 Majano, wl t King and his Cardinal Minister were employing. 
Iles th ce of tert tta for the dress-work of his brick house and the 
rongly Italian char r of the or nent of the great Gothic gate-tower, 
‘ s the cl c surviving port " r wi lows over the roenway appe ir 


at first to hav ref headed lights, but a close inspection shows that these 


S ! ' FLOODED MEADOWS. 


Copyright. 


eighth Earl, ruined himself and thought it would be cheaper to pull it down, 


The grand gatehouses of Oxburgh, Hadleigh and Little Leighs Priory are also 


S 


given as examples of late Gothic brick architecture, while Kentwell Halli, 


though essentially dating from the time of Elizabeth, also has a strong 


flavour of her father’s age. An example of brickwork is also given us from 


that essentially storne-using county, Northamptonshire. The ruined Fawslev 
Dower Houcve, probably built by Sir Eimund Knightley in Henry VIIT.’s 


time, is for the most part composed of brick, with diapers in the walling, 


and it possesses the only examples of elaborately-cut brick chimney- 
stacks in the county. Most of Sir Edmund’s work, however, was in 


stone, for to him is attributed the great hall of the manor house with 


its splendid and original oriel 


by Blore and the large additions more recently made have largely overwhelmed 


the original Tudor house, and this is most regrettable, as, to quote Mr. Stratton, 
** the parts that have escaped mutilation are remarkable for their reticence of 
form and purity of detail.” Moving south, we find the stone houses of 


Dorsetshire well represented. Despite the loss of its gatehouse and of much 
of its outbuildings, Athelhampton .s still a gem, and the illustration of its 
south-west front does it justice. From Mapperton we have details of the 
stone finials. Iiey are absolutely of the first class On the top of a spiral 
column sits an heraldic animal holding a shield From them we are able to 


realise somewhat the appearance of Henry VIII.’s garden at Hampton Court, 


which was so thickly sprinkled with ‘** Kynges and Quenys Beestes ” sitting 
on such coiumnar posts. Parnham, lying close to Mapperton, is another 
Dorsetshire house retaining distinctly Gothic features. Its porch appears on the 


Che wreckage wrought a hundred years ago 
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same plate as that of Chantmarle, waich was built by an owner of Parnham 
alter the Renaissance style had obtained full hold on English builders. 
There seems, inowever, a lingering of older traditions abuut its window light 
heads which we do not expect to find in a house which was not built until 
the seventeenth century had opened. Winterbourne Anderson, the last of this 
Dorset group, has a more pronounced Jacobean feeling. Of half-timber 
structures, a full plate does justice to the entrance elevation of Little Moreton 
Hall, springing out of its moat and rising high to acco.mo late the well- 
known gallery in its roof, Moreton is certainly the most fascinating 
of the Cheshire timber houses, and the way in which the whole—except the 
rooms needed by the farmer—is kept untouched exce,t for necessary repair, 
and so constantly open to the public, calls for the highest praise. More 
elaborate, as an example of late medieval woodwork, is Ford’s Hospital at 
Coventry. Mr. Stratton points out that ‘‘the resources of the craftsmen 
engaged were such that the design of the tracery varies in every window; as 
it is so ornate and so small in scale, the entire head above the springing is 
cut out of one piece, the glass being carried up continuously behind it and 
not let into the tracery itself, as is customary in heavier work. But perhaps 
the richest detail is lavished upon the barge-boards of the gables, some of the 
running floral patterns being exceptionally fine.’ 


Yet even finer are the 


barge-boards at Rudhall in Herefordshire. We have no better example of 
fiiteenth century timber-work than in the gable ends here, and the work is 
original and unrestored. The builder was William Rudhall, a Lancastrian 


partisan in the service of Prince Edward, the son of Henry VI., whose 
personal badge of three ostrich feathers enclosed in a garter, as also the rose 
and portcullis badges of his house, are carve! on the beams, This is a 
remnant of pre-Tudor architecture; but we may well welcome it within the 
pages of this work, to the appearance of whose third and concluding section 
we shall look forward with pleasure. : A 
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[“S NOVELS OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE Isvi. | 


THE BEST IN THE MAGAZINES. 


The Fortnightly Review. 

ROBABLY the literary reader will turn to the article by Georgetie 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck in the fortuvightly called ‘In Madame 
Bovary’s Country.” Those who know the writer have long been 

aware that she possesses all the qualities necessary for the task of 

she 
were unable to do justice to herself on paper. This beautiful 
essay is a welcome proof that she has surmounted the difficulty, It is a fresh 


composition, but it seemed for a long time as though 


L 





and delightful contribution, Ina different way equally high praise may be 
bestowed on Mr. E. A. Baughan’s criticism on 


se 


John Galsworthy as Dramatist.” 
It is full of understanding and sympathy, and must help greatly towards a 
wider appreciation of the most studious and devoted playwright of our 
day. There are many other general articles in an excellent number. 
Mr. McCarthy on Carlyle, Mr. T. H. S. Escott on the Parochial Sys’em 
and Mr. E. H. D. Sewell on Rugby Football, appeal each to a particular 
class. Mr. Stead holds forth about the Exploration of The Other World with 
the dogmatism characteristic of him 
The National Review. 

Mr. L. J. Maxse lives splendidly up to his vocation this month. He 
has chosen as his business in life to waich the proceedings of the German 
Emperor and the German people This month we have the ‘* Episodes” 
almost entirely taken up with the one subject with which the editor is 
pre-occupied, and the first article in the paper is cailed ‘** After the 
Storm—Keflections on the Downfall of the British Mmpire.” We 
are told that ‘*This article is a _ textual reproduction of a_ popular 
German pamphlet (‘Nach dem Sturm ’)—one of the innumerable 
efforts to inflame the German people against Great  Britain—which 
helps to explain the practical unanimity of the German Reichstag in 
endorsing the Imperial Naval Programme as well as the extraordinary popular 
enthusiasm in Germany for airships. In form it purports to be a lecture 
delivered at the International University of Alexandrii in 1911, by Arabu 
Pasha.” Next comes ‘‘A Plea for a Comprehensive Policy of National 
Defence,” by Mr H. W. Wilson, Thien we have ‘“ Sidelights on German 
Preparations for War,” and finally the **German Army,” and if ** The Cas 
ior a Canadian Navy” be thrown in, it will be seen how bellicose is the 
publication. The rest of the space is filled up by disquisitions on cheap 
milk, the Australian cricketers and Am-rican affairs 


The Nineteenth Century. 
In the Nineleenth Century, too, the German peril bulks very largely. 
Certainly the most interesting article on the subject that it contains is the one 
on the two-Power standard in airships, by Captain T. G, Tulloch. Unlike 


’ 


so many “ stir-up ” articles, its ardour is held in check by a sense of humour, 
which in no way detracts from the serious treatment of the subject. Tue drift 
of his contention will be gleaned from the following passage: ‘* There is no 
getting away from the fact that the whole population of Germany, realising 
that the victory in the game of Dreadnought building must lie with the 
nation possessing the longest purse, sees in the airship a way of becoming 
supreme at less expense and very soon; and the frenzied haste to subscribe is 
stimulated by the knowledge that it will be many years belore we or others 
can attain the experience they already possess. They very rightly recognise, 
what is apparently not generally recognised in this country, especially when 
anything new is in question, that money will not buy experience,” but this 
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gives very little idea of the knowledge and good sense with which the argu- 
ment is continued. The first article in the number is entitled ‘* Six German 
Opinions on the Naval Situation.” It deals with the effect produced in 
Germany by Sir Edward Grey’s proposal to cali a halt in the race of naval 
armaments. Mr Lewis Melville contributes an unpublished correspondence 
called ** William Beckford’s Adventure in Diplomacy.” William Beckford is 
best known as the author of ** Vathck,” but the discovery made here is that 
he ** actually endeavoured, by the unaided efforts of himself and his agents, 
to arrange a basis for a treaty of peace between France and England in the 
year 1797.” The article might be described in Stevenson’s well-known phrase 
as a ‘** foot-note to history.” 


The English Review. 

In this Mr. W. H. Hudson contributes a charming paper called ‘* Gold- 
finches at Ryme Intrinsica.” He seems to have been attracted by the names 
of the two villages Yetminster and Ryme Intrinsica, and paid them a 
visit on his way from Yeovil to Dorchester. In the course of his dis- 
quisition he says, ** The East-ender is ‘ devoted’ to his chaffinch, but for the 
generality the first favourite is undoubtedly the goldfinch, and if few are seen 
in cages compared with larks and linnets it is because they are much 
rarer and cost more. Our ‘devotion’ to it, as we have seen, nearly 
caused its extermination in Britain, and we now import large numbers 
from Spain to supply the demand. One doub's that the bird will stand 
this drain very long, as the Spanish are just as fond of it (in a cage) as we 
are.” In point of fact, however, the goldfinch lives a very happy life within 
easy ranve of Greater London, ne-ting treely in the gardens of many of those 
who go back and forward to the City every day, Phe note on Algernon 
Charles Swinburne is disappeinting It concludes with the statement that 
“of the Victorian poets he was the most generous in the outpourings of hi 
heart, the most nobly unthinking 


ae) 


the bravest, the most flamelike.” rhis 


se 


might be described as ‘fa phrase of littl meaning, though the words are strong 


The Sirand, 


This magazine opens with an excellent story by Mr. Morley Roberts, 
with whom in his recent affliction and severe illness much sympathy must 
be felt. There are a vreat number of those entertaining light articles 
for which the magazine is famous. Mr. Percy Burton tells us ‘* How 


a Variety Theatre is Kun”; Mr Arthur Morrison has a delightful article on 
** japanese Sand Pictures”; a symposium of missionaries describe the ** Mind 
of the Savage,” and from the light and witty pen of Mr. John N. Raphaei 
there is a paper on ** The Actresses of Paris.” The number is one of th 


best we have seen for a long time. 


THE FLY-bOX. . 


il12N a man starts his fishing career he is wont— 
small blame to him—to be bewildered by the 
number of thes and the infinite variety of patterns, 
“Give me the names of a good half-dozen to 
begin with,”” he implores his fishing mentor, and 
if he is going to fish in his mentor’s neighbourhood his road will 
be made easy for him. But if his friend should be a Hampshire 
man, and he himself proposes to fish—shall we say— in Yorkshire, 
the question cannot be readily answered. In the Northern county 
the flies that preponderate may not be those of Itchen and Test. 
And—and this is the point to be driven home—even supposing 
the flies happen to be the same, so that Olives, Red Spinner, 
etc., kill equally well in both localities, yet the dressing of them 
is so different as practically to render useless patterns brought 
from the one to the other. lven in two adjacent counties, such 
as Dorsetshire and Hampshire, this difference in dressing may be 
noticed, In the former the trout seem to preter a more lightly 
dressed fly than the approved \Vinchester patterns. Again, on 
the principal Dorse:shire waters the Olives that do best in 
several tishermen’s hands are those that have least onion or othe 
dye about them, again in contrast to those used on the Itchen. 
In Derbyshire the same flies must have sull less dressing, one 
good fisherman using scarcely 6in. of silk and nothing else in the 
construction of his bodies. He uses hooks smaller than any 
listed sizes, and the fish dread his autumn holiday. 

When the limestone and « halk districts are leit behind, the 
change, both in fly and pattern, is of course still greater. 
“ Spiders,” i.¢., hackied flies, are in greater demand, and fancy 
flies, not copied from any natural insect, are freely used, Jay 
and Teal, white moth with a strip of scarlet in each wing, and 
the Heckam Peckham being a very successful team on Nithsdale 
burns. Nor is it possible to ignore these * fan y "’ flies—those 
not wittingly copied from the naturs| insect, on Southern chalk 
streams. [mpiricism dies hard in the natural man, and when hi 
finds a Pink Wickham, a Tup's Indispensable, or a Sarcelle kill 
on many a day after he has exhausted his fly-box and patience in 
trying to copy the fly on the water, he may be forgiven for being 
ever open to experimenting with patterns like —as far as he can 
see—-nothing to be found in Nature, even to the extent of binding 
gold wire round some of Mr. Haltord’s exquisite copies of olive 
duns. 

But the ways of trout are hard to explain. At one time it 
was the fashion at dusk to put on the big Coachman under the 
impression that the fish could see it better and would take it for 
a white moth. But the fish appear to see the tiniest quill gnat 
just as well as the Coachman. Again, a big rough sedge is often 
used successfully in the bright sunlight. Strange as it may 
sound, it is well worth while at any time in the day when fish have 








ng shyly at the ooo patterns to put on a big fly, No. 1, 
No. 2, with a good fat body, and float it over them. The 
cha tream trout ts a lazy beast after June, disinclined to move 
ul d and sufficient inducement is offered him, and the 
hig mouthful has at times the desired effect. An old-fashioned 
fly, the Red Palmer, fished wet can be very deadly even among 
well ated fish In Dorsetshire the fish seem to prefer it with 
i dy brown-——not Furnace — hackle. On streams where the 
May-fly carce ft tre apt to be scared by that tly dressed on 
invthi bivver than a No. 2 
LAW AND THE LAND 
4d 4 4 4 Ad 4 ° 
L\NDOWNERS who « r have laid out, or conten ite \ out, 
Y { ' t riya at buildin stat and rel is from 
hem, nd, perso who rf ard with dishke the 
ecration rural t hbourhoods by the erection of advertising 
hoardiu will be intereste in a case which has just been decided 
by tt ( " f A al Land had been offer for stile in lots 
Lres | buil te u ttocertain restrictive conditions intends 
for ti ner bet t the estate ine the various purcl ers The cor 
yal to tl \ | ! r conta yenants by him to fence off 
t from th roa " varf wall with iron palisading, and that no 
the carrvis m of y ollensive tra or calling should be erected 
I t purchase by him Many years after the sale, one of the 
rchaser llowed a posting company to erect a permanent hoarding 
tl ry of his plot of land and to cover it with advertisements 
I Aner ! ! nin lot ontended that this constituted a breach 
! the restrictiv covenant, ind sued for a mandatory injunction 
co lt endants to pull down the hoarding This has been 
ra th Mer. Justi Neville and the Court of Appeal being of opinion 
tu hoarau “ fer , and » not of the required character, and 
, ‘ 
ON THEI 
4 
Epirep BY Horact 
l 1 STAGE OF THE Lia Four it 
| ld not rofitable to treat at great | 1 of the final sta 
t ! pro vo oursom In the first piace, il s an oid 
ty i i ul ice, it is th Story that the list ta . 
t Bur . rately for l play at W m tleath ai 
) ( n nsat lor th i ol nterest in tl match, nd, on 
the whole, tl rather tame conclusion of a win for Braid and 
r by eight up and seven to pliy was just about what the relative perform 
it two pairs emed to warrant The course it Walton Ileath was 
in fine order, much benelit yu liberal showers which it has rec-ived 
lately rhe new | ' re both well placed and well planned, and som 
ol tl Hd ones, which u itol o! such bottomless depth that they reduced 
ill those who tu into them to tl hil miserable nee sity of pl vi rut 
idewa with tl x38 of a shot, seem to have worn then Ives shallower 
in them its and ik high as ste »> in them chil sO that they now are 
more ren nt of tl natural sand bunker of the seaside links, and giv 
' better sand plaver a chan to show his skill and profit by it. More 
wer, amenities, ich t rnamental gardens around the club-hous 
the Dormy house, are coming on apace, so that all is for the best on this 
mit inland cour It is a course that will always be better in the 
t nthan in th ry 
lik \VeteRRAN Stitt, tHe Best 
\ omeone said, w n the match was done, ** I expect thev’ll leay 
id men in peace now for a bit. ** These old men” were Braid and 
Paylor \ll things are relative, The implication was that the presumption 
{ men in challenging the world had received a set-back for the time, 
und that tl rdm m woul ave to be made that the men who have led so 
ure the leader | Ido not think that anyone can have watched 
his n h with car ‘ mit com to a dehnite conclusion why it ts that 
he y r pair were beater They can drive about as straight and tat 
ul t ily as the other ind they can putt as well, but they are not 
the m their ha that the others ar They have not the same faculty 
of holding the ball up to the wind off an iron club in approaching the hole— 
i feat that is done by some rather delicate and at the same time very forcible 
work with the hands and wrists his is where they fail, comparatively, It 
is very important, and it makes all the differenc . 
A WiNby Scoot Give roe Best Epucarion 
Per-cnally, I hav ' belief in training a golfer where the great 
rales blow he will ther ‘ iged to learn this control of the ball, if he 
is to be first-rate. You will find that all the best have kad their traming in 
these wind-swept places, beside the sea, and Duncan and Mayo have not 
been taught to fight the gales in quite such a windy school. No doubt 
Duncan has had more of it than Mayo, but he left Aberdeenshire for inland 


becaus 


es ata vy 
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rv early age Ile did not get the prolonged salting by the 


ezes of rai lavlor, Vardon, Herd, Massy and the rest. 
Ming JouNn BALL AY HOYLAKE 
ne of the windiest schools of golf, and one of the most difficult, 


f its is that of Hoylake, and it 


narrowness, has produced a scholat 
in Mr. John Ball, who takes first prize in the craft of dodging a wind and 
using a wind to his aivantage \t the recent meeting there they actually 
hada new nam on th winning recor! (which Goes not olten happ non 
that links) on the first day, Mr. J. P. Carr taking first medal with 81, and 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Weaver ticing for the second at two strokes more. The 
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ilso a building which was, under the circumstances, used for the carrying on 
of an offensive trade or calling. It was a building, they said, upon which 
the trade or calling of bill-posting was curried on; that in co ynection with 
property planned and arranged and intended for the erection of residences ol 
t substantial character such a trade or calling was offensive to the eye; an i 
that the plaintiff and the other residents on the estate were justified in 
revarding such 2 hoarding as a legitimate er und of offence to them as 
owners of adjoining plots So the hoarding must come down, which ts 
something to be thankful for, 

It is a well-known rule of law that a legatee, whether general or specific, 
and whether of real or personal property, must obtain the executor’s assent to 
the legacy before his tith: as legatee can be complete and perfect, and until 
such assent has been given ne has no authority to take possession of the 
article or property that has been left to him. As, speaking generally, an 
executor has a year from the testator’s death in which to get in the estate, 
the point must constantly have arisen in practice, in the case of a specific 
legacy, on whom falls the expense ol preserving and maintaining the 
subject matter of the legacy between the cate of the testator’s death and 
the date on which the legatee receives possession of the legacy ; must it be 
wrne by the speeific legatee or ought it to be paid out of the residuary 
estate ? Suppose a man leaves his horse to a friend, who does not 
vet the animal until six months have elapsed, who must pay for the 
keep and care of the animal during the intervening period? It is, 
indeed, astonishing that up to a few weeks ago there had been no 
reported decision settling this point. Still, there is no great difficulty 
about it, and in a case where a testator, who died in 1907, lelt to his 
wife his horses, carriages, motor-cars and yacht, and the executors had 
expended money on upkeep of these before they assented to the legacies 
and handed the articles over to the wife, it was held that the wife must be 
charg with such expenditure to the exoneration of the residuary estate, 
Phe decision was based on the principle that as a legatee is entitled to any 
benefit accruing from the legacy before assent is given, she must bear any 
loss or ¢ nse incurred in connection with the legacy. 


GREEN. 


I 1UTCHINSON., 


weather was boisterous ; but it was more boisterous still on the second day, 
wl Mr. Ball went round in a score of So Again Mr. Hilton was equal 
ond, this time with Mr. Graham, but their score was four strokes worse 
than Mr. Ball’s. I believe that Mr. Ball is playing quite distinctly better now 
than he has played for a good many years That is saving a great deal; and 
itis a queer thing to say of a man ol lis age md of one who has played the 
game he has for so lo 
BACK TO THE SEA, 
The Bar beat the Stock Exchange for the second year in succession last 


Saturday, and were thoroughly pleased with themseives for doing so; but it 


be admitted that this year the mutch fell racher from its high estate 


In the first place, the Stock Exchange side was but a ghost of its proper self; 


must 


only the first three would even figure in a really representative side, Secondly, 


the chanve from a seaside to an inland venue was not at all a success For 
the last five years the match has been played at Sandwich, but on this 
occasion some members of the Bar side were so wedded to their own firesides 
or their own briefs, as to declare that they could not undertake so long a 
journey Ihe match, therefore, came inland, and instantly, from being a 
match of some little interest and importance, and provi ling a very pleasant 
week-end, it dropped to the lev ‘lof the ordinary suburban match, ** Back 
to the sea” was the crv from the members of both sides at the end of the 
day, and it is to be hoped that next year will see the match on a seaside 
course again Such a wish implies no disrespect to Bramshot, which is a 
pleasant enough spot, but the sea is the real thing, and this match must not 
be allowed to fail for want of it, 
BARRISTERS AND STOCKBROKERS. 

As far as the actual play was concerne here was nothing particularly 
excitit The Bar were up in seven out of the nine matches at lunch, but 
that did not give them any particular feeling of security, because last year 


eight out of the nine of them were up at lunch, and yet they only squeezed 


home the barest possible winners, mainly through a brilliant spurt in the last 


nine holes by Mr. Evan Charteris. Hlowever, on Saturday the Bar took 
their lead and their lunch with greater equanimity and always seemed to 
be winning comfortably. Mr. Beveridge always had the measure of 
Mr. Horace Castle, who was hitting some woefully crooked shots, while 


Mr. Arnold Read, although getting well enough into the vicinity of the hole, 


could not quite get into it. Incidentally, it may be menticned that Mr, Read, 





e record, in that till Saturday 
He kindly 
refrained from imparting this terrifving inte.ligence to his opponent till after 
Mr. Wyatt 


and is an eminently sound and reliable player; 


by losing his match, spoiled a rather remark 


he had never before been deteated in a single in a team match, 


the match was over, or the result might have been different 
won, as he generally docs, 
he was playing very well the other day for Sunningdale against Woking. 
Mr. Tindal Atkinson and Mr, J. D. R 


a lot of long putts—no mean achievement; and Mr. Hoare played a very 





ad had a very hard match, and holed 
fine home-coming nine in the morning, which gave him a commanding lead, 
It was said not to see Mr. Herman de Zoete playing for the Stock Exchange ; 
if only to lure him back into playing, there must be a change of venue 
next year, 
fue CricKkerers’ INTER-COUNTY TOURNAMENT. 

There has been such a deal that required comment in recent golf that 

the It is 


tournament of the County Cricketers has been a little overlooked, 


now in the interesting final stage; the mere interesting because of the quality 
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of the players, namely, Mr. W. IL. Fowler and Mr. Trask of Somerset, on 
the one side, and, on the other, Mr. A. S. Johnston and Mr. Arnold Read 
for Essex. Perhaps Mr. Trask is least known of the four as a golfer, but he 


s a very steady and deliberate player and an admirable partner in a foursome 
to a player of Mr. Fowler’s power. Mr. Fowler does not hit the golf ball, 
relatively speaking, as far as he used to hit the cricket ball (so high an 
authority as Dr. W. G. Grace has said that he considered Mr. Fowler could 
hit a cricket ball as far as any man), but he hits it quite far enough when in 


form. Mr. A. S. Johnston is really the most consistent player, perhaps, of 


all the fou Mr. Read is usually to be relied on, and at times is brilliant. 
[he Somersetshire couple are perhaps capable of the better golf, but the 


Essex pair more likely to produce their best when it is wanted. 


BECKENHAM AND MR, TRAVERs. 

It is hoped ani rumoured that Mr. Travers will have worked his way 
southwards by May 15th for a short while and will play at the open meeting 
at Beckenham on that date. It would naturally be very interesting if he did, 
and London golfers would like to see the man who is at present only a 
terrifying and mysterious name, The American champion has not apparently 
been doing particularly well as yet, but he may not be acclimatised ; possibly 
he might find the Beckenham course more like those he is accustomed to than 
are our seaside links. It is the typical, thoroughly well-kept inland course 
which is not alarmingly difficult for the man who can hit fairly far and 
fairly straight, but those two virtues are 
essential 

Mr. S. J. CHESTERION. 

Mr. Chesterton and his partner, % mS 
Mr. Worthington, who have just won the 
London Foursomes for the Mid-Surrey 
Club, made a very formidable pair, and 
overthrew with tolerable ease all the 
opposition—some of it very strong—that 
came in their way. In single-handed 
encounters, Mr. Chesterton won the 
amateur championship of France in 1907 
and came very near the Irish champion- 
ship in the same year. In that tourna. 
ment he defeated Mr, John Ball, after a 
fierce match in which he fairly wore that 
great man down, after having been at one 
time several holes to the bad, Mr. 
Chesterton has improved so much in the 
last few years that he may very likely 
have still not quite reached the limit of 
his powers 


MUIRFIELD AND ITS 
BUNKERS. 

HE spirit) of —bunker- 
making is abroad in the 
land, and the links of 
east Lothian (which has 
been called the Holy 

Land of Golf) have not escaped 
its influence; whether baneful o1 
benign is another question, depend- 
ing apparently upon the age of 
the golfer, This year will see two 
important events decided in East 
Lothian, viz. the great £300 
professional tournament on the 
municipal course at North Berwick 
in July and the amateur cham- 
pionship at Muirfield in May; 
and those in authority at both 
these courses are determined tuat 
the reproach of being too easy shall 
not be hurled at either. This deter- MR S. f/f. 
mination seems infectious, for new . 
bunkers have been made on the old courses at North Berwick 
and Gullane. In view of the great tournament alluded to (to 
which, by the by, the competitors will be invited, the numbet 
being lim:ted to sixty), the Town Council specially engaged 
James Braid to come and advise them as to the proper bunkering 
of their course; and so thoroughly was the champion imbued by 
the spirit above mentioned that he advised the making of no fewer 
than eighty-three bunkers. I have no doubt that such of the 
Town Council as are golfers have secret and malicious bopes that 
when the tournament day arrives Braid will visit some of them. 
EKighty-three does seem a lot! But more interest will be taken 
by the majority of golfers in the changes and new bunkers 
at Muirfield, most of which—at least, so far as the bunkers are 
concerned—have been effected under the guiding hand of Mr. 
Robert Maxwell. Those who have not seen Muirfield since the 
additional bit of ground at the north-east corner was taken in 
and the wall taken back some gooyds. and fairly well hidden, will 
be surprised at the change in the general appearance of the 
whole scenery of the course. Theextent of golfing ground seems 
to have been mysteriously doubled, the cramped look has gone, 
while the hill which has to be carried from the eighth tee, blind 
though it be, gives a variety to the otherwise flat holes. 

For the benetit of those who may not have heard the actual 
particulars of the changes, it should be explained that the removal 
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of the wall has enabled the putting green of the eighth hole to be 
moved back some 2oyds. slightly to the right, a beautilul 
natural bit of turf having been discovered; indeed, the green is 
one of the best, being fast and very true, though full of 
the natural variations which make Muirfield putting greens so 
difficult. The ninth hole is entirely new. As has been said, 
the drive is over a hill, the carry being about Soyds. to 1ooyds, 
and the length of the hole about 320yds. The green is a difficult 
one and the approach narrow, with made bunkers on either side. 
To these we will revert later. The tenth is the greatest improve- 
ment of all. It is now, from the back tee, a really good and 
difficult two-shot hole on a calm day, instead of, as the old tenth 
was, a hybrid of the worst description, At present a good 
straight drive should reach the old ninth green, and thence a tull 
shot over the bunker, which had to be carried from the old tenth 
tee, will get home, for the green has been brouvht forward from 
under the wall; this enables the tee to the eleventh to be 
brought back, so that there need be no playing short for feat 
of reaching the bunker off the tee, even with a following wind. 
lhe eleventh is now the longest hole in the course. These are 
all the structural alterations, though it should be said that a 
change in the sixteenth Is under 

consideration. Asto the bunkers, so 

om far twenty-seven have been added, 

oe : and it may be that very shortly 

this numb r will) be increased. 
Beginning at the first hole, a new 
one has been placed beyond, in 
échelon with the bunker which 
catches a sliced tee shot, to trap 
a high ball which carries the first. 
It should be s id here that the first 
green has greatly improved of 
late, though it is very “tricky.” 
There are no new hazards on the 
way to the second, the rough being 
rightly considered quite sufficient. 
Three, however, have been devised 
to make the third hole more inter 


. esting, and the approach, which- 
Was never too easy, now needs 
considerable accuracy. Ilhere isa 
bunker to the left of the course, 
Where the rough had grown bare, to 


trap a pulled tee shot, anothet 
sovds. short of the green near the 
wall and a third just off the green 
to the right for a sliced approa h. 
One bunker has been made trench 
ing on the green of the fourth to 
the left. Going to the filth, the 
Ga;uarding Cross bunker has been 
opened up,so that it is now worth 
while trying to get home intwoona 
calm day. A bunker has been made 
halfway to the hole on the left of 
the course and a bunker on the left 
of the green New bunkers have 


tO, been made to the right and left ol 
S49 the sixth, or Windmill Flole. Lhe 
seventh «the Pond) is left alone; 
but the approach to the eighth 1s 
made very narrow by bunkers on 
each side, making it somewhat of 


CUIESTERTON. the bottle - neck type. There is 


also a new bunker on the course to 
the left to catch a p illed tee shot. Bunkers bestrew the way to 
the tenth, a small one to the left, just short of the green, 
being especially happy. The approach is rendered the more 
difficult by a bumpy kind of * hog’s back” tn front of the green, 
which it is proposed to remove in course of time. The drive to 
the tenth is over a tract of bents (tatal to a topped bal!) between 
bunkers, but these are wide set and only trap a crooked shot. 
The approach, however, must be straight and not too strong, as 
there are pits on each side of the green just beyond it, Bar the 
lengt! ening of the tee shot at the eleventh, there is no chang: 
in the next three holes; but the short hole is now somewhat of a 
terror, and one bunker just beyond the green to the left is sure to 
come in for a good deal of bad language. ‘There are, in addition 
to this one, bunkers at right-hand corners of the green, so that 
absolute straightness is necessary. There are no more ne\ 
hazards till the seventeenth, where one has been made to the 
right which will be the grave of many a sliced approach, 
To the last hole two have been made on the course just over the 
ditch, in order to make a man who plays short with his second 
think a bit where he is going to. The general effect of these 
bunkers is to make the course very much more interesting, and 
it should satisfy the most exacting critic, thou; 
most unpleasant hazard and, like the poor, it is always with us at 
Muirfield. IF. KINLOCH, 


nthe rouvhbis a 
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HOW ro Cook VEGETABLES widespread indignation, but that time is long since past I cannot say more 
I m | or **¢ srry Lire than was said in your admirable article, but I tully endorse what the writer said, 
Yours r ' t rested in tue following Liahan m I especially with regard to the trees being a valuable asset instead of a useless 
B six ! v 1 Dp $a it el rnbrance, lt woodland must be bu it upon, anyone Can see great possi 
| 1 D i | 1, Spr ich yer yilities In the woods for the development of a high iss estate cons sting ol 
rat Lat : Pour over t poz f melt itter and iched residences, standing in their own Is, in which it would be 
t Ww \ | the potatoes are thorou warm iite easy to enclose the best of the old trees I teel certain they would 
Serv vit 1g 4 so recomme tl ninner in juickly attract a desirable class of tenant who would be a great benefit to the 
N t co this wu vegeta Pu a fry r-pan local tradesmen and help to keep their ol 1 businesses together, Che tenants 
. 2 f f ‘ , Ww isso'ved, fry a chopped youll have the advantage of living in a country house in sight, practically, 
‘ ' Add seven or ht potatoes, parboiled fthe Bink of England I am sure greater profits would reward the syndi- 
t " ven or ¢ tm tes, turning tl ute if they could only develop the estate on the intelligent lines set forth by 
' ‘ galt ' your over ubout a int of stock r corr mident But, perhaps, some publi'c-spirited individual or 
t Serve wit rat Parm ri | t County Council will come forward 1 buy even a portion for the public, 
‘5 Vv. ¢ is has been done elsewhere b-fore. If these two ful, why not start a public 
ibscription list, as was done in the case of Crosby Ilail (I believe), or would 
' , Epi - ‘ sTRY it take too long to get the amount, granting it were possible to buy? But il 
x I wer » ey ' oe i \ rath I send , this can be done for an ancient building, why not for one ol London s few 
, for . » “— .* ( 1] ' nich remuning beauty spots and reathing spaces? . think as ae various 
, ' . ’ tendes ” . nines with « corporations would do well to try and acquire some of the old woods and 
. \ , p blishea gardens instead of spending so much on transforming rubbisl 
i ‘ ‘ I y } r i y vo Ati : : 4 
, wi = ’ f cr n Stir over the fir ' | heaps into unnitural and olten unsuccessiul gardens, I am positive that 
h  hoil , rory anyone who coull do anything to save these szlendid woods, would, by so 
doing, earn the gratitude of thousands. \. LEWin-WARNER, 


RAIN-WATER TANKS. 
fo rue Eprror oF ** Country Lire.”) 


PRENCHL AND ENGLISH ILOUNDS 


lo vit I o ' Counrrey Lire.” |] 


SIR, I am informed that there is an appliance on th market for 





matically sepirating the discoloure! rain-water which first rans off a rool 


shen it commences to rain from the cleaner water which follows after the 








i s the pointer’s owner was | iN rtet srether de POrds Saint ¥ 
| . » sf yuies # Sa sathosite fox roof has been washed by the early portion of the shower I should be 
Greftier, - fs oi of % Saskia sinter litter, and the greatly obliged if anyone could inform me where such an appliance can be 
me writer iks of thir ) pup Grethier is b in t nnel purchased, — J GOODMAN 
{f Fra I It , however, to tl b named Jacques d Br at 
‘ ‘ ir know Bau Wr " ) Is mistr le Brézé says: YEW HEDG ° 
nett and fin ue {fc tue Eprror or * Counrry Lire.”] ' 
Ie que « _ lone: rent SIR, in y of your read > mincly grve Me directions as to the planting of 
De parler aux ( cats 1 yew hedge in t large, old-fashioned walled garden in Scotland? The soi 
‘B nia . ta ive is clay. The gardener has put in the plants as close together as they can 
Repro top i caida fa stand, and they look straggling an ! rusty brown, As I know a garden where 
Que j sis quelle le mangera the yew hedge, now twenty years old, is always rusty-looking and not a fresh 
ld —_— of the Senliiesd sinaie _ ee Shel ——— reen, I am anxious to know whether there is a difference in the plants and 
. ; vhat kind is best for a cold climate; also what width the herbaceous border: 
aan — we age et oe eicnaleae = ) acl in front of the hedge should be. [he gardener has only left Sift » which wil 
vourl Souillar ~ . - . ~ 
be further reduced when the plants in the hedge grow big. —INQUIRER. 
**Le mestre a qui j lis, que me guide si cher 
ee ee ee oe Gree pee Semen Colne Seer “AT THE VERY TOP OF THEIR SPEED.” 
Coucher dan sa chambre pres du tea c iau lement {To rue Eprrork or **Counrry Lire.”| 
Pai res WSES ROSSINISES Nerremen Sir,—-I am sending you herewith a photograph which I[ venture to think 
Just suc was the old age of our modern Souillard, Belvoir Gambler, would be of interest to many of the readers of CountTRY LIFE It is, as 
whom I iw when quite old (I think he was about 16), enjoying his you will see, a singulariy successful instantaneous photozraph of race-horses 
tty at Belvoir Kennels. —X at the very top of their speed. The man who took it is, I think, to be 
sincerely congratulated on the clearnes; and sharpness of the picture—a 
fo tHe Eprror or “Counrry Lire ” phase of the race for the Kingswood Plate, for which twenty-six horses 
Sik,—-[ have been assured by my friend M. P. A. Pichot, editor of the Aenue ran, at the Epsom Spring Meeting, and the horses are just passing the famous 
imnign Paris, that the old lemon-pied Devon and Somerset staghounds fattenham Corner They are running on the straight five-furlong course, 
vere descended from Normandy hounds and not from the Vendée hounds and, therefore, do not have to negotiate the turn, which lies to the right of 
Some two or thr vears ago a pack of vellow-pi Normandy hounds were the picture (facing the horses) The jockeys can be readily distinguished 
exhibited at the Paris Dog Show, and they exictly resembled the picture of and, unless [ am in error, it is W. Griggs who is leading on Twinkle II 
Considering the pace at which the horses ar 
going, the details of the picture are marvel- 
lously clear and precise The ** plates” on 


the horses’ feet are clearly shown, as, indeed, 
is the smallest detail of their markings,. and 
it is very interesting to note that when the 
forward impulse for the next stride is being 
given by the stroke of the hind legs, the 
fetlocks ‘*‘ give” until they are at right angles 
to the shank-bone of the hind leg. Mar- 
vellous indeed must be the natural mechanism 
which can support such a terrific and 
constantly repeated strain, and the stu y of 
such a picture as the one opposite this 
may well make one cease to wonder that 
** breakdowns” occur. I fear that I am 
trespassing both upon your geod  natur 
ice, but I 
would lke to suggest that the picture | 


and upon your valuable 5; 





am sending you hss set me_ thinking 
how interesting it would be could you 


secure four equally excellent phot graphs ot 





the forthcoming race for the Derby. birst 
The Start Second Rounding the Bend 
at Tattenham Corner, and _ this shoul 
show the turn when nearly completed 
, | ughounds in Dr. Collins’s book except that they were lighter in Third—At the Distance Post. Fourth The Finish, \fter the race 
n B. H. Tongs. is over, more often than not there is considerable argument as to the 
“ position of the horses at the Corner; for here it is that the race is 
rit WINCHVORI HILT WOODS often lost and won, and here it is that such jockeys as was Fred Archer 
fo Tue Eprror or ** Country LIe‘g.’ unhesitatingly risk, one may say, their lives in order to get the inside 
Sirn,.—lIt w with something of a shock that I read in your issue of the 24th berth Archer has been known to come rouni Tattenham Corner with 
t irticle on Winchmore Ifill Woods. The way in which the woods one leg ev the rai.s A picture taken from the Distance Post itself 
ar | London are being ruthlessly stroyed isreally appalling. There may, should be of great interest, for here it is that the supreme moment 


rhaps, have b ’ when this could b n without arousing ipproaches. —B. 
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A DILEMMA. 

{To THE Epivor or “Country Lire.”] 
Sik,—I should be very grateful if any of your readers could suggest some 
means of compassing the death of a deer which, after wandering in my 
woods with others for many months, has found its way into my garden and 
done serious mischief to trees and shrubs. Wouli it be possible to put down 
some poisoned roots which would kill the animal? One of my neighbours 
refused to shoot it with a rifle as being dangerous in this close country, and 
the Master of the staghounds refused to hunt the deer, owing to the danger 
of taking fallow deer. My keeper is on the watch, but can never get near 
enough to shoot it, and I wake every morning dreading to find my garden 
devastated. It is well fenced, but against the deer I am_ helpless. 
ITRDGERLEY, 

[Deer are regarded in law as wild animals (/er@ na/ur@), and as such 
belong to no one, and the owner or occupier of land on which they are 
found may take them or kill them, unless he has parted with his sporting 
rights. He cannot make anyone responsible for the damage they do, except 
in the case of deer which have been tamed or reclaimed ; if these escape 
from their enclosure, the person who reclaimed them may, speaking quite 
geverally, be made liable for damage caused by their trespass on his 
neighbour’s land. We never care to suggest the laying of poison in 
the open, owing to the possible danger to animals other than the 
objective and to man; and in this case we have more hesitation in view of 
the wording of Section 3 of the Poisoned Grain Prohibition Act, 1863, 
which makes it an offence to place poisoned grain, seed, or meal into, 
in, Or upon, any ground or other exposed place or situation. Possibly, 
indeed probably, roots are not within the category of prohibited 
urticles, but we are not quite certain and know of no _ authority 
upon the point. The further prohibition contained in the Game 
Act, 1831, against placing poison on any ground where game usually 
resort will not affect our correspondent, for an enclosed garden can 
hardly be said to be a place of resort, nor are deer game within 
the meaning of that Act. If a root is not a seed, there does not seem 
to be any legal impediment to our correspondent doing as he suggests ; 
such an article as poisoned bread there could be no doubt about. But our 
impression is that a gun in capable hands is the best remedy, and more 
reliable and less dangerous than poison. Perhaps if a dog or two were 
turned loose in the woods, the deer would cease to find there an attractive 
resort; but there may be objections to this course, 
owing to young birds and the like. —Ep. ] 


PLANTING DAFFODILS 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Counrky LiFe.” )} 

Sik,—I was much interested in the letter on planting 
daffodils which appeared in your issue of May Ist, and 
| entirely agree with your correspondent that when 
planting them among grass the aim should be to make 
it appear as if they were set there by Nature. Although 
I, for one, should strongly object to narcissi, or any 
other flower, being planted for decorative effect either 
in formal groups or tiny patches when in an orchard, 
or among wild or informal surroundings, I can see no 
objection whatever to their being planted in such density 
as to cover the field or orchard, or, at any rate, a very 
large portion of it, provided this gives the idea that 
they are growing there naturally, I have lately seen a 
large Hertfordshire meadow covered with wild daffodils 
thus massed together by Nature and visible as a golden 
carpet half a mile away. I enclose a photograph of 
Pheasant’s Eye narcissi, also massed together in a HHertford- 
shire orchard. These were planted some years ago and 
have now become as thoroughly naturalised as the wild 
daflo:lils referred to, or the bluebells in the woods near by, 
for which our county is so justly noted, This beautiful 
orchard scene, although far removed from the flowery 
valleys and hillsides of Switzer’and, sufficiently stimulates 


the imavination to recall the open country between the 
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vineyards and pine woods above Vevey so happily 
described and illustrated in th rticle you published on 
April 3rd last. Here, in this orchard, as on the moun- 
tain-side, to quote the words of your article, the narcissi 


sé ” se 


reigns supreme,” and, almost to the exclusion of 





other vegetation, one may walk surrounded on every 
side by ground clothed in dazzling white as with freshly- 
fallen snow.” The distant effect in the landscape of 


this mass of lovely blossom mingled with that of the 


orchard trees above is super! and, further, the air 
for a considerable distance is filled with its exquisite 
fragrance Il. Hi. WaARNER 


CHERRY BLOSSOM. 


{fo THe Kprrok or ** Country Lire.” | 


SIR, Rarely have I seen the chery blossom finer in 
this district (near Sevenoaks) than it is this year l 
enclose herewith a photograph, taken a day or two ago, 
of a particularly fine old tree, a mass of glorious pearly 
whiteness, in a neighbouring orchard Bu photography 
can by no means do justice to such a_ delicately 
wonderful vision as this Mi. 


THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 
{To THe Epirok or ** Country Lirt.”} 
Sirk,—Can you or any of the many readers of vou 
paper tell me if there is any known limit to 
the number of different tunes or ‘‘ musical sentences” a nightingale 
sings? On Wednesday, April 25th, while listening to this strange bird, 
that sings alone all the night, | was struck by the few times the bird 
appeared to repeat itself. This put into my head an idea, rhe following 
night about 9.30 I sat down and noticed the time by my watch; then 
lor every different **‘ musical sentence ” | marked a tick on a piece of paper. 
After five minutes I ceased, and on counting the ticks | was surprised to find 
no less than forty. Of course this number may be wrong, for it is extremely 
difficult, even with a litthe musical knowledge, to distinguish the difference 





between two sentences, which may vary but one note only It is curious to 
note that this particular nightingale had been singing all the previous night 
and must of the day; and also that at the time of which I write it was raining 


heavily and had been doing so for some hours JoserH M, CourTney 





rHE CUCKOO, 
{To tHe Eviror or ** Counrry Lirt.” | 
Sitr,—Seeing the beautiful illustrations in your issue of April 24th of a 
young cuckoo and its foster-mother, I think it may possibly interest your 
readers to hear how I brought up a cuckoo, as, | believe, it is considered a 
difficult thing to do. From our old garden wall bricks had from time to time 
dropped out, and every spring the holes were utilised by some small house- 
wile, One of these holes 


, too high up to see into, was evidently the nursery 


of a water-wagtail, and one day, the garden steps being handy, | climbed up 


and looked in, and got a considerable shock on seeing, not four or five little 
baby wagtails, but au extraordinary object, more like a ferocious porcupine 


than a_ bird I took him nest and all into the house, put him in a 
parrot’s cage and placed it in our billiard-room, which was not being used at 
the time. Then began the trials of my family, ‘*‘ Cookmy” was quite the 


most fiendish-tempered, greedy little warrior I ever met. 1 fed him on 
worms and raw meat, and if there happened to be a bit of fat on his meat, 
he would give one violent shake of his head, and off would fly the fat on to 
wall, window, or even ceiling. My time was spent clambering about on 
chairs, cleaning up afier Cookmy; but as the weather got hot, with all 
my care, I was sorry to find that everybody I invited to see my prodigy 
would quickly and silently leave the room with their handkerchiefs to their 
noses. When I found Cookmy developed no aflection for me, but active 


dislike, I am afraid I teased him. I would place him on the billiard-table, 
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I row t, Cookmy rsuing me, hissit 
ry lle never attempted to ** cuckoo,’ but I 
ve | rds do not give the familiar note until 
turn to | lowing spring. He grew 
\ ,~ ul hhis plumage was quit unlik 
t row rd, and I was fond of the 
a i itt person ; but at the urgent request of my 
mily | we ul ask the Zoo authorities if they 
‘ l ta im off my hands, and getting a 
rompt answerthatthey w ibe only too glad of him, 
y Witle wrathf torment was taken up to London, 
t t hissing to t last il. S. Orv, 
| Hl I or ‘ srry Lit 
SIR, Ilr wit pleasure Mr. Waiter Raymond's 
~'T \ tail’s Foster-child As a 
er, | an nto h with the cuckooa great 
" I should like to inform your readers what | 
“ t ten vearsa I was round one morning 
ir an old sed lim iin, and saw my usua 
t nest, 1} n it for several vears pre- 
‘ont I Oo linto it, andl it con 
t sere evidently ut upon,” as 
Act j ! | v iwayv, and was about 
er pation ! v when I saw what looked like a hawk but 
nately oved 1 t ckoo, near the nest on the ground. I watched 
! v1 saw t ickoo go to the nest, and after an interval 
tw t flew away I went back, and to my surpris: and 
! ’ \ h was th cuckoo’s, and the other tour tay 
t st nest hed: they had undoubtecly been thrown out then and 
' y cu 0, » I mtend that that is what happens in 1 rly all 
S l “ ! t tf 
tal “ 1 hoOrsak 
t 1 ¢ i“ t } 
mt hat wt ’ 
1 brow tup ber f r 
! I ve this as 
It r it mayit 
! y rrea rs who may 
ud a like rience 


ro rHe Et rn. | 
~ I re ! with 
' t your rr 
n ter m t 
' t at n 
NTRY Lire ol April 
: | 4 I well if 
' ' ' T marl 
it ti may iT it t 
' protects by law in 
ny nit b t ‘ | ' 
1 Ani W if ! ! 
in Lil SO lled 
\ if rile 
ur 1a curs that 
se i ‘ voll to t 
t fact of legal protection, when it exists, before the public, in the hope, 
f still saving some of our rarest birds from total extinction. 
l { Il. DOoRRKY 


itl DUNWICH RUINS 
To tHe Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” ] 


SIR, I n velit vou herewith a new and unique photograph of the 
romantic church at Dunwich The bare ruined walls have frequently beer 
hotograp 1, but never before. so far as I can rec silect, from the sea, The 
pictur serves a douh purpose, It shows the cru nbling yet majyesiic ruin 
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of a building that has stood through long periods of history, an testifies to a 
life in East Anglia such as we could scarcely otherwise conceive of in these 
days; and, further, the picture shows how the solid earth itself is crumbling 
into the sea at Dunwich. In few parts of the coast does erosion go on to 
such a great extent. Every time that I take the beautiful walk from Siz-well 
to Dunwich along the top of the seabanks, which at a distance look like cliffs 
of hard rock, I notice plices where the footpath has tumbled over, and at one 
point a cart-road passes 
sheer on to the ciifl, so that 


know what 


if one did not 
process was going on, tit 
might be thought that car 
and horses had marched 


straight into the sea,—G., 


YOUNG RABBITS 
| To THE Eptrror, } 
Sik,—I om sending you 
chotograph of two young 
rabbits sitting outside their 
home on a sunny evening 
To obtain the photograph 
I focussed the camera for 
the burrow, tied a string to 
my silent shutter, climbed 
a tree not manv vards away 
and held the other end of 
the string. I only had to 
wait about half -an - hour 
before these two youngsters 
appeared. Once the whole 
family came out, and it 
Was quite an entertainment 
to watch them piay about, 
stretch, wash their faces and bask in the sun.—J. HL. Vickers. 
CHILDREN AND WILD FLOWERS 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LiFK.”’} 
Six,——No one will deny that fresh flowers are much appreciated in hospitals, 


se 


nor that ** children love picking them”; but if your correspondent ** M.” 
could realise the amount of trouble caused by the receipt of boxes of faded 
flowers, she would hesitate before adding to the labours of the already over- 
worked nurse. Few cultivated flowers, still less wild ones, will stand a long 
afternoon in a child’s hot hand, followed by a whole night’s delay before 
being despatched, and it would obviate much 
unnecessary work if the following rules were 
borne in mind by those wishing to carry out 
your Correspondent’s suggestion: First, that 
the flowers should be picked when in bud, or 
only just out, and sent tre same day; 
secondly, that they should be tied up in con- 
venient bunches in order to save time in un- 
packing ; and thirdly—to avoid the necessity 
of acknowledgment—that no name should be 
enclosed. Lastly, though no one would grudge 
the children the pleasure of picking flowers, 
let them not look upon it as a cheap means of 
**helping others, and brightening the days of 
poor sufferers.” —N. 


EAST AFRICAN TROPHY. 

[To rue Eptror or ‘Country Lire.”| 
Sik,—The accompanying photograph shows 
the heads of animals shot in British East 
Africa and India by Captain R. Meinertzhagen 
of the Royal Fusiliers. Captain Meinertzhagen 
was the discoverer of the great forest pig named 
after him (Hylocherus Meinertzhagen), a fine 
specimen of which, presented by Mr. G. C, 
Whitaker, is to be seen at the Natural History 
Museum —G. MEINERTZHAGEN, 








